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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE HERB GATHERER. 





RY KARL SCHMIDT VON ALTHUYSEN. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Tf. j 


Ir was a beautiful summer evening, long before the old war—ihe | 
war of independence—when Otto von Steimmell, the apothecary of || 
Esopus, sat quietly smoking his long earthen pipe upon the bench |} 
in front of his shop. The said repository of articles, to cure the | 
diseased and sicken the well, was adjoining his neat two-story white 
frame house, and at the window of the parlour could be heard the | 
sweet voice of Theona, as she sang the songs of the Faderland to 
Theona was the daughter of Herr Otto 


ner blue-eyed baby-boy. 
von Steimmell, or, as he was generally called in the village, Doc- 
tor Steummell. She was married to an excellent young man by | 
he name of Karl Blienitz, the best carpenter in the whole country ; 
mt, at the timé of which we write, Karl was severely indisposed 
und but little hope was entertained of his life continuing through 
the winter. He had been out some weeks before to watch a deer- 
ck, and a heavy storm coming on, he went home completely 
frenched. The next day he had a bad cough, and in a week every 
symptom to pulmonary consumption appeared. His father-in-law, 
the good doctor, had used every means in his power to restore 
Karl, but the disease bid defiance to the whole materia medica ; nor 
lid the vocabulary of Latinity contain a single charm to relieve the 
sufferer. Theotia wept over her babe, and thought how soon it would 
 fatherless. Von Steimmell gazed anxiously upon his daughter 
and grandson, end thought how soon Karl would be at rest 

The good ola man puffed away at his pipe, but his soul did not 
rise with the smoke that gushed from his lips. His eyes were bent 
yoon the ground, and his friend, Heintselmetz, the blacksmith, was 
ibliged to speak repeatedly, before the doctor was aware of his 
pre sence. 

“ Doctor!” exclaimed the blacksmith 

“Ah! my good friend, Heintselmetz ; how do you this evening? 
said the doctor 

“Not the wiser for asking you that quest: 
Heintselmetz. 

‘Forgive me, my friend,” replied the doctor ; ** indeed I am so 
Grict 


makes us insensible to everything, and frequently destrovs our 


m three times,” said 


snxious about poor Karl that I can scarcely hear anything 


faculties.” 

“Truly it does, doctor,” said the blacksmith, with a long-drawn 
sigh. ** Truly it does.” 

“Yes,”’ continued Von Steimmell, without noticing the inter- 
ruption. ** I am nearly seventy vears of age. and yet I never have 
elt that I was an old man until Karl has been sick.’ 

“Ts he not better?" inquired Heintselmetz. 

“No better, no better,” replied the doctor; “nor do I perceive 
any probability of his mending. He is not long for this world.” 

“Ha! ha!” roared the blacksmith. “I beg vour pardon, but I 
vas just looking at that rascally deg of mine; and the old hog has 


tehed the cowardly puppy heels over head into the mud! Karl, 


you say, is better ’” 

*No—no, my friend,” said the doctor, “he is much worse 
Von Steimmell was too much overcome by his grief to pay any 
ttention to the disrespect of Heintselmetz 

“Come, come, cheer up,” said the blacksmith, soothingly 
‘Karl will get better, and it grieves me to see the oldest and the 
est man in the village in so much trouble.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said the doctor; * but Karl is past 
cure, unless I can procure certain herbs which may grow in the 


ighbourhood, but I have never seen them here; and they must 
gathered at midnight when the moon is at the full.” 
* She fulls to-morrow night!” exclaimed Heintselmetz. * Des- 


mo 


nbe the herb to me, and J will search for 1 

“The kind I am most anxious for,” replied the doctor, ** bears 
a white flower resembling the blossom of clover, and the leaf en- 
circles the sten It grows two or three feet high 


The old man went on to describe what we now call Thorough- 
While he was talking. Hemt- 


Selmetz listened very attentively, but occasionally spoke out his 


Wort, or, more commonly, Boneset 


‘Noughts, as if unconsciously 
“Over the mountain, in the vallev, under the table rock, bv the 
aunted cavern,” muttered Heintseimetz, ** and nowhere else in 
“Qe country.” 


} 


* What about the haunted cavern '” asked the doctor. 


eagerly 
‘What about the haunted cavern, mv friend 
there 


* Nothing—only they say Kranse’s brindle cow went in 


ast full moon; and when she came out next morning, she had 


seen milked dry, and one of her horns was burnt off.” 


“Ah! yes, I heard of it; and they savy she has not given one 


At the time of our story, everybody was superttitious, and the 


doctor, though a learned man, creditedall the marvellous tales that | 
reached his ear. The haunted cavern was one of those mysterious | 


hiding-places where the Indians slept, and where strange noises 
were always heard after sundown by the few who had courage 
enough to approach its mouth. No one had ever entered it in the 
dav or night, except the butcher of the county ; and his shirt was 
found the next day covered with blood. This occurred about three 
years before ; and six months after, when his widow was going to 
be married a second time, the ghost of her hushand met her as she 
was returning to the house with a pail of water from the spring 
one dark, stormy night, and told her not to marry for five years 
She immediately discharged her lover, and lived a lone and discon- 
solate woman. 

All this was talked over by the doctor and the blacksmith, until 
six pipes were exhausted by each, and it was time to close the 
shop; for Von Steimme!! never smoked but seven pipes after tea, 


s chamber, to drive out the mosquitoes 


and the last was always in hi 
before retiring for the night. Heintselmetz was anxious to assist 
the doctor all he could, and as he pushed to the shop-wind | 
learned that Karl had taken 


he was not confined to his dwelling 


a short walk to the pastor's house, for 


The blacksmith was about leaving when he saw Theona at the 





door, She would have run back into the house immediately, but he 
ij hastened to address her “Good evening, my charm friend 
It is an unpleasant night for master Karl to be abroad 

* Good cvening, Herr Heintselmetz,” said Theona, but she mad 
no farther repiy to him 

= There s some ale wi li ! _ c ntint ‘ d tiie bh] M ks nit . he 
is hardly proper tor mvalids to be out The genti of the mounta 


hold their revels upon just such nights as these 


** An honest man has nothing to fear fromthe geniu,”’ s 





* Lights were seen last night in the valley of the h loaver 

* Thev would not frighen the upright 

= Theona Bhier itz would not cz ec dishonest, ! hope,” said the 
blacksmith 





“ Theona Blienitz,” sa 


! 


selmetz does not deserve to be 


walked mto the hous« 


The blacksmith muttered at 





soon atte! 


entered the littl par 
He inquired the cause, and she tol 1 him she feared Hemtsc netz 
—that he was a danccrous man, and she trembled whenever he 


came near her Her father endeavoured to persuade her that ‘ 


was mistaken, but she msisted she was right 


“Tt is the butcher's night, father 
* What is the 


“Ts it possibile vou do not know! 


ht, mv child ? 


All the village know that for 


butcher's ni 


six months, the night before the fell of each moon, the butcher's 
ghost rides furiously through the streets ; stops at the door of his 
house just at midnight, and reminds his widow that she is not to 


marry for five ve But you must have heard it, father.’ 





* Indeed, I never heard it before, my child, nor do I believe ut 


1, Theona, to credit suc 


now. We are too well informed, 1 mnarve 
lous tale, and you must drive it from your mind.’ 

* Frau Schwartz saw him just fou r weeks ago to-nicht, and she 
is a good, pious woman. He was on a large, black horse ; and not 
a sound was heard when he rushed by ler door. I do wish Ka 
would come home 


** Do not be alarmed, my dear; he will be here soon.” 


‘It us nine o'cloc k, father, and he never stavs out so late 
The old man offered to eo im search of kK irl, and after some per- 
» and rehii 


Her 


suasion, Theona consented ; and taking his hat and can 


ing his pipe, the venerable doctor st past 





father no sooner left the house than Theona 


hin She recollected again that was butcher’s meht. and how 


Heintselmetz had scowled upon her when she spoke to him. She 


t looked out at the window, kissed her 


walked about the parlour, 


siceping babe, but all w d not do rh night—the butchers 
night still haunted her mmagimation The clock struck ten, and 
neither husband nor father returned She went to the door. She 
gazed upon the quiet stars, and searched eagerly the extend d street 
with her anxious eve Those she loved were not there \vain 


she sought the cradle of the beaut:ful boy, and wept in silent an- 


guish The clock struck eleven, and still they came not The 
wind had risen, and its rude voice rattled against the house as it 


would tear the roof off Theona was almost crazy with alarm 


Uneons« ously she exclaimed, 
**Where can he stay '" 

**Tt as the butcher's night.” 

‘Who's there '" she 


she dared not to look up 


whispered a voice close to her car 
} ] — } 
cried, vurying her face in her! 


‘Tc is the butcher's night!" again whispered the voice, and she 
heard the shutter of one of the upper windows slam back upon the 


clapboards as if a giant had thrown down the shop at a blow; and 





small Jamp burning t pon the table was 


Instinctively she leaped to the eradle, « lasped he 


at the same moment the 
extinguished 
sleeping treasure in her arms, and rusiied out of the door Dh 
rain was pouring down in torrents, and she stood beneath the roo 
of the litth 


porch, wrapping her bov in her bosom 


Phe wind lulled and the rain ceased Not a sound could ste 


hear. Allin the house was still as death, and having overcome 


her alarm in some degree, she began to reason with herself regard 


ing the sound She knew she was agitated, and she might have 


imagined the words, “It is the butcher's might; but then the 


voice so resembled that of Heintselmetz, that she Sti supposed u 


} 


was him. She now feared for the health of her babe, and she ven 


tured to peep into the parlour. She could discover nothing. She 


could hear nothing. * It must be tmagimation,” thought she. “ anc 


I will return.” Le 





aving the front door wide open, she cautiousis 
entered, and feeling her wav to the closet, took out the tinder-box 
and relighted the r her babe m the cradle, she ex 
tined cr su $s place nothing had boer 
disturbed | windows were all secur md so were the doors 
She reasoncd mn Ww i hersell a ¢ iwluded it all had be« 
ut lancy 
Theona looked at the clock. The ds pomnted to five minutes 
of twelve, and vet her husband and her father had not arnvwed. She 
tren adwith fear covet Knew not v ttodo; she never though 
ot herse!i—the atlie d husband oce od her thoughts "he 
lirst Was Weak W inal 1 last w 1¢ Case that wee fie 
rving him ray y to the grav 
The moon wa Tal sn ! pon the wet ground, and as ‘The my 
tu from O« sa heavy W Woes throw n at « clon 
She rushed forwa expen to mect ¢ erher lather or m 
b no | no father w 1 ‘ When she reac pd the 
pore s i ' tul It os the butcher 
night, al the 1 lond ha! be 4 ‘ er car She gazed on 
spon the street, and there w t butcher in his bloody row 
his large, | . ] vy along t streat like 
mrht { the ‘ >the wialow's "Tin 
shook w ik ! KON ‘ ! nme ¢ ip beneh D the 
rel Shey ed her eves to heave dl ther shadow ¥ 
before her Another horse a or cher ms a bloody shar 
rode by, but ’ d came trom m or beast, d both moves 
is il ee oonw 1 ly some yn han power Taster and faster 
fled t st, i 1 rne«dl into the same lane as the first hors« 
Phe 1 « | r no more her nervy ver completely 
str s ik tl ‘ th sensele pon the poreh 
Karl B tz was a voung man about twenty-four years of age 
The maa d 1 bee tached to cach other: atid as soona 
he « e of age vy were married. He had lived with the doeto 
slice i mere " e old man could t ln to be parted trom 
h ‘ 4 >was Ss 4 v child 
After Wharl had taken cold im the deer-lick, the good doctor du 
evervth r to restor him nut he grew worse am 
Vorse, 1 t . n despaired of ever maku ra perhianern 
cure | pate medi ‘ cK nostrums were un 
ow md Von Stemamell depended upon lis experience and seen 
tific foru ver. Still Kari v worse, and a hacking 
‘ vi, as son-eve, and an enteebled trame, denoted too well the 
fell monster which sweeps so many of our young and beautiful u 
early ot . Ile was no er le to labour, and could only 
walk moderate tthe ‘ His father law wished fors 
ce herb, ch knew would be of service to the declining 
= 1« ‘ | and, from lis superstitious imagiming, he 
ysNe ely that the plant would be of no service unless 
thered wie the moon was at the full 
@hy the evening vpon which our tale begins, there was a prayer 
ccoting at the tthe pastor, and Karl had ventured to attend 
t Phe meet vas crowded, and the heat was quite oppressive 
Just as © os ‘ sed, Karl fell back in his seat, and there 
would have remamed had not the sexton observed hun. That in 
portant officer ia country church made his way to the young car 
enter, and d vered that he had fainted. Others soon came t 
S assistance 1 Karl was removed from the parlour m which the 
meet rwas held, to the chamber of the pastor Ilere the pious 
" er endea red to restore him, and one of the neighhours 
started to m Von Steunmeli and Theona 
On the he was met by the doctor, towhom he told his errand 
d by w i vas imstrocted not to call at the house Vor 
St ‘ confident that the disease had not yet perfected the 
destruction of } son-in-law, and theught he could soon restore hina 





to his w Po mii his sudden Ind isposition would be 
rendermg her mrseralle t was better, he said, to conceals 
for ther it at least 


hastened to the parsonage, but it was midnight befor 


! 


Karl became sensible to the objects around hun. The old man had 


f He then 


taken no note of time until the young man recovered 
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perceived that it was twelve o'clock, and for the first time he recol- 
lected how he had left his darling child. Snatching his hat, he was 
about to hasten home, when Karl begged him not to tell Theona how 
ill he had been. Leaving the invalid to rest until morning at the 
parsonage, the doctor sallied forth to his home. 

As he passed the lane leading to the butcher's widow's, he 
observed the phantom of the black borse and his pale rider. The 
brute pawed the earth, and the horseman appeared to be knocking 
violently at the door of the house, but no sound followed the stroke 
of the heavy whip-handle. The doctor stood and wazed, or at least 
he tried to stand ; but the idea of the phantom of the bloody butcher 
made him tremble so that lus knees knocked together. 

While he yet wondered at the noiseless apparition, a horse and 
rider passed him like a flash of lightning. He started back—it was 
a figure precisely similar to the one knocking at the widow's door 
The horseman dashed on, but the figure at the house remed up his 
steed and flew over the hill. ‘The second paused not, but followed 
on after the first, and both were soon out of sight 

The doctor could scarcely believe what he had seen. He had 
heard of the widow beng once visited by her dead husband ; but 
until that night he knew not that the visit was repeated monthly. 
Then the two similar figures perplexed him 

As soon as he recovered from his trepidation, he bethought him- 
self of Theona, and hastened homeward. He found his daughter 
still lying on the porch perfectly insensible. The previous alarm 
had almost taken away his strength, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he carried the young wife into the parlour and laid 
her upon the floor. He placed a pillow under her head, and by rub- 
bing her hands and temples with camphor, at length sueceeded in 
restoring her to her senses. 

“ The boy, Karl,” said she, supposing it was her husband. 


** He sleeps quietly, my dear daughter,” said the old man. 
“ Where is Karl?" exclaimed Theona, raising herself up imstantly, 
She fell back again exhausted, say- 


She could utter 


but nature would not bear it 
ing, ‘* Thave seen such sights! ‘The butcher—" 
no more, but burst into tears. 

The good old man endeavoured to soothe her, but soothiag was 
in vain. Soon she again asked for Karl, and her father told her that, 
feeling weak, Karl had remained at the pastorage ; and as for him- 
self, he should have been home sooner, but that he was detained to 
attend to a patient who was dangerously 11] 

How difficult it js to deceive a fond and doating wife! The 
slightest hint sets her upon the rack, nor can she easily be satistied 
with excuses 

“ Karl it is whois sick, father,” said Theona, turning her face to- 
ward the old man, and gazing into his eyes with a fixedness only 
woman, and an anxious woman, can give.‘ Karlit is whois sick, 
father? Do not deceive me. I read it in your eye.” 

He was compelled to inform her of all that had happened ; but 
so earnestly did he assure her that her husband was now much bet- 
ter, that she was at last soothed. Her boy began to ery, and taking 
him in his arms, he placed the rosy little fellow in her bosom, and 
she felt happier. She became soothed gradually, and then fell into 
a sound slumber. 

As soon as she slumbered, her father brought covering from the 
chamber, and throwing a part of it over his child, with the remain- 
der made himself a bed beside her, and soon forgot his cares in the 
arms of sleep 

The sun was just peeping over the mountain when Karl came 
The old man and his daughter still slept upon the floor, and 
The husband felt 


home 
the small lamp upon the table was yet burning 
loth to disturb his wife, and went into her chamber to look for his 
child. He was not to be found. Becoming anxious, he aroused 
Theona, who threw her arms about his neck as he bent over her, and 
wept tears of joy. Sweet heart, thou shouldst never have wept 
but for joy, yet, in the midst of our greatest pleasure, we are sub- 
ject to instant blight of bliss, and heart, and hope. 

“Where is the boy, dearest '” 

* Here, Karl, here,” said she, turning up the cover; ‘ the little 
rogue has nestled in my bosom the livelong night. Holy heaven! 
where is he!" 

The babe was gone 
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In the following year (1488) Ferdinand led his army to attack the 
Moors on the eastern side of Granada : this campaign was short, and 
by no means success{ul, owing to the military prowess of El Zagal, 
who ruled in these provinces. Isabella spent the ensuing winter 
at Saragossa and Valladolid, occupied in the domestic affairs of 
her kingdom, and in the education of herchildren. Voltaire asserts, 
that Isabella and her husband * neither loved nor hated each other; 
and that they lived together less as husband and wife than as allied 
and independent sovereigns ;" but on a closer examination of their 
history, this does not appear to be true. Isabella's marriage had 
been a union of inclination as well as of policy. In her youth she 
had both loved and admired her husband; as his cold and selfish 
character disclosed itself, she may possibly have felt her esteem and 
affection decline ; and it is remarked by Voltaire himself, that she 
deeply suffered as a womar and a wife, not only from her husband's 


Yet, if they had pri- 


coldness, but from his frequent infidelities. 


vate disagreements, they were never betrayed to the prying eyes 


of the courtiers ; in this respect she maintained her own dignity and 
his with admirable self-command. She found consolation for her 
domestic sorrows in the society of her eldest daughter, the Infanta 
Isabella, and in the excellent qualities of her son Don Juan. Her 
second daughter, Joanna, had been from her infancy subject to fits, 
which in the course of years, disordered her intellect ; her youngest 
daughter, Catherine, who has obtained a mournful celebrity in his- 
tory as Catherine of Arragon, was about this time demanded in 
marriage by Henry VII. of England for his son Prince Arthur 
This infant marriage sealed a commercial and political treaty be- 
tween the two countries, which remained unbroken ull the time of 
Philip If. and Queen Elizabeth. 

The year 1489 was rendered memorable by the siege of Baza, a 
On the reduc- 


fortress situated on the eastern confines of Granada. 
tion of this place depended the event of the war, and the king in- 
While he 


was before the place, displaying his military skill, and leading on 


vested it with an army of twenty-five thousand men 


his gallant chivalry, a far more difficult task devolved on Queen 
Isabella ; she had to attend to the affairs of government, and at the 
same time to provide all things for supplying a large army, enclosed 
in the enemy's country, and to which there was no access but over 
difficult mountain roads and dangerous passes: the incredible ex- 
penses and difficulties she met and overcame, and the expedients 
to which she had recourse, give us the most extraordinary idea of 
The 


undertaking was in fact so hazardous, that those who usually con- 


her talents, her activity, and her masculine energy of mind 


tracted for the supply of the army now refused to do it on any terms. 
Isabella was therefore left to her own resources: she constructed 
roads through the rugged mountainous frontier for the conveyance 
ofthe convoys; she hired fourteen thousand mules, which were in- 
cessantly employed in the transport of grain and other necessaries 
To supply the almost incredible expense, she had not recourse to 
any oppressive measures of taxation ; many prelates and convents 
opened to her their treasures ; she pledzed her own plate ; and it 
is related that many wealthy individuals readily lent her large sums 
of money on no other security than her word : such was the charac- 
ter she bore among her subjects, such their confidence in her faith 
and truth. ‘ And thus,’ 
ful activity, judgment and enterprise of this heroic and magnani- 


says the Chronicle, * through the wonder- 


mous woman, a great host, encamped in the heart of a warlike coun- 
try, accessible only over mountain roads, was maintained in conti- 


nual abundance ;" and to her the ultimate success of the under- 


taking may be attributed. After the siege had lasted nearly seven 
months at an immense cost of treasure and waste of life, Isabella 
came with her daughter and all her retinue, and took up her re- 
When fron 


beheld the queen and all her splendid train emerging from the de- 


sidence in the camp the towers of Baza the Moors 
files, and descending the mountain roads in a long and gorgeous 
array, they beat their breasts, and exclaimed, ** Now ts the fate of 
Baza decided !” yet such was the admiration and reverence which 
this extraordinary woman commanded even among her enemies, 
that not a gun was fired, not a shaft discharged, nor the slightest 
interruption offered to her progress. On her arrival there was at 
once a cessation of all hostilities, as if by mutual thongh tacit con- 
sent, and shortly after Baza surrendered on honourable terms ; the 
chief of the Moorish garrison, Prince Cidi Yahye, was so captivated 
by the winning grace and courtesy with which Isabella received him, 
that he vowed never more to draw his sword against her; the 
queen accepted him as her knight, and replied to his animated ex- 
pressions of devotion with much sweetness, saving, ** that now he 
was no longer opposed to her, she considered the war of Granada 
as already terminated.” 

Baza surrendered in December, 1489, and was soon followed by 
the submission of the haughty Moor El Zagal, who, driven from 
place to place, and unable any longer to contend against the Chris- 
tian forces, yielded up that part of the kingdom of Granada which 
vet acknowledged him as sovereign, and did homage to Ferdinand 
and Isabella as their vassal 

King Boabdil yet ruled in Granada, 
ship between him and the Catholic king had been duly observed as 


id the treaty of his friend- 


long as it suited the policy of Ferdinand, but no sooner had El! Za- 
gal surrendered than Boabdil was cailed upon to yield up his capi- 
tal, and receive in lieu of it the revenues of certain Moorish towns 
Boabdil might possibly have accepted these terms, but the citizens 
of Granada and the warriours who had assembled within it rose up 
against him, and under the command of Muza, a noble and valiant 
Moor, they returned a haughty defiance to Ferdinand, declaring 
that they would perish beneath the walls of their glorious city, ere 
they would surrender the seat of Moorish power into the hands of 
unbelhevers. Ferdinand and Isabella deferred for a time the com- 
pletion of their conquest, and retired after this campaign to the city 
of Seville. In the spring of 1490, the Infanta Isabella was united 
to Don Alphonso, the Prince of Portugal ; and for some weeks after 
the celebration of these nuptials, the court of Seville presented a 
continual scene of splendour and revelry, banquets, feasts and tour- 
naments. In the midst of these external rejoicings, the heart of 
Isabella bled over her approaching separation from her beloved 
daughter, and the young princess herself wore a look of settled me- 
lancholy, which seemed prophetic of the woes of her short-lived 
marriage 

It was just at this crisis that Columbus renewed his solicitations, 
and pressed for a decided answer to his propositions , he was refer- 
red as before to a council or board of inquiry, and the final report of 
e of “scientific men” is too edifying to be omitted 





this commit 
here. It was their opinion, “that the scheme proposed was vain 


and impossible ; and that it did not become such great princes to 


engage in an enterprise of the kind, on such weak grounds as had 
been advanced.” 

Notwithstanding this unfavourable report, and the ill offices of 
Fernando de Talavera, the sovereigns did not wholly dismiss Co- 
lumbus, but still held out a hope that at a future period, and after 
the conclusion of the war, they would probably renew the treaty 


with him. But Columbus had been wearied and disgusted by his 


long attendance on the court, and he would no longer listen to these 


evasive and indefinite promises; he quitted Seville in deep disap- 
pointment and indignation, at the very time that Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were assembling the army destined for the siege of Granada, 
little suspecting, that while they were devoting al] their energies 
and expending all their resources in the conquest of a petty king- 
dom, they were blindly rejecting the acquisition of a world 

On the eleventh of April, 1491, King Ferdinand took the field 
for this last campaign; his army consisted of forty thousand infan- 
try and ten thousand cavalry ; he was accompanied by his son, Don 
Juan, then a fine youth of sixteen, and by all the chivalry of Castile 
and Arragon, including the Marquis of Cadiz, and the Marquis of 
Villena; 


Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and Gonsalvo de Cordova, all names re- 


the Counts de Cabre, de Tendilla, Cifuentes, and Urena, 
nowned in the annals of Spain. Isabella with her family and reti- 
nue remained for a time at Alcala la Real, a strong place on the 
frontiers ; but they soon afterward quitted this fortress, and took up 
their residence in the camp before Granada. The Moors, « xcited 
by the enthusiasm and example of Muza, their heroic commander, 
defended their city with courageous obstinacy, and the environs of 
Granada were the scene of many romantic exploits and renowned 
deeds of arms. One or two of these adventures, in which Isabella 
was personally interested, ought to find a place here 

It uappened on a certain day, when the siege had already lasted 
about two months, that a fierce Moorish chief, named El Tarfe. 
made a sally from the walls, with a band of followers. He gallop- 
ed almost alone up to the Christian camp, leaped the intrenchments, 
flung his lance into the midst of the royal tents, and then turning 
his horse, sprung again over the barriers, and galloped back to the 
Whe n the 


tumult of surprise had ceased, the lance of El Tarfe was found qui- 


city with a speed which left his pursuers far behind 


} 


vering in the earth, and affixed to it a label, purporting that it was 
intended for the Queen Tsabella 

Such an audacious insult offered to their adored and sovereign 
lady filled the whole Christian host with astonishment and indigna- 
tion. A Castilian knight, named Perez de Pulgar, deeply swore to 
retort this insolent bravado on the enemy : accompanied by a few 
valiant friends, he forced his way through one of the gates of Gra- 


nada, galloped up to the principal mosque, and there, throwing 





self from his horse, he knelt down, and solemnly took possession of 


it, in the name of the Blessed Virgin. Then taking a tablet, on 





words ave Marta, he nailed it to th 


por- 


t 
tal of the mosque with his dagger, remounted his horse, and safely 


which were inscribed the 


regained the camp, slaying or overturning all his opponents 

On the dav which succeeded this daring exploit, Queen Isabella 
and her daughters expressed a wish to have a nearer view of the 
city, and of the glorious palace of the Alhambra, than they could 
obtain from the camp. The noble Marquis of Cadiz immediately 
prepared to gratify this natural but perilous curiosity ; assembling 


€ 


a brilliant and numerous escort, composed of chosen warriours, b 


conducted Isabella and her retinue to a rising ground nearer the 





city, whence they might view to advantage the towers and hei 
of the Alhambra. 

When the Moors beheld this splendid and warlike array approach- 
ing their city, they sent forth a body of their bravest youth, wi 


challenged the Christians to the fight. But Isabella, unwilling that 


her curiosity should cost the life of one human being, absolutely for- 
bade the combat ; and her knights obeyed, but sorely against their 
will. All at once, the fierce and insolent El Tarfe, armed at all 
points, was seen to advance ; he slowly paraded close to the Chns- 
tian ranks, dragging at his horse's tail the inscription ** Ave Maria,” 
which Pulgar had affixed to the mosque a few hours before. On 
beholding this abominable sacrilege, all the zeal, the pride, the long- 
restrained fury of the Castilians burst forth at once. Pulgar was 
not present, but one of his intimate friends, Garcilaso de la Vega, 
threw himself at the feet of the queen, and so earnestly entreated 


her permission to avenge this insult, that his request was grant d; 





he encountered and slew the Moor in single combat, and 


gagement immediately became general. Isabella, at once shocked 


} sudder 


by the 





consequences of her curiosity, and terrified by 
onset and din of arms, threw herself on her knees with all her ladies. 
and prave d earne stly, while ** lance to lance, and horse to horse,” 
the battle fiercely raged around her: at length victory decided for 


the Christians, and the Moors were driven back with loss upon ¥ 
The marquis of Cadiz then rode up to the queen, and whue 


city 
she yet trembled with agitation, he, with grave courtesy, apologize¢ 


for the combat which had taken place, as if it had been a mere 
breach of etiquette, and gallantly attributed the victory to her pre- 
» this battle was fought Isabella founceé 


On the spot wh 
! 
a convent, which still exists, and in its garden is a laurel, which. 





sence 


according to the tradition of the place, was planted by her own 
hand. 

Not long afterward, Isabella was exposed to still greater dange? 
One sultry night in the month of July, she had been Iving en be 
couch reading by the light of a taper. About midnight she arose 
and went into her oratory to perform her devotions ; and one ¢ 
her attendants, in removing the taper, placed it too near the silket 
curtains which divided her magnificent pavilion into various com 





be 


partments; the hangings, moved by the evening breeze, caug 
fire, and were instantly in a blaze; the conflagration spread from 
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since Li is division of {| be he admiral ; and in th . ii ; 
tent to tent, and in a few moments the whole of this division of borne by the admiral ; and in the following August Columbus set THE MUSE. 
‘ the camp was in flames. sail from Palos. ; 
"es 0 . ——7 ae a — 2 
“ The queen had scarcely time to extricate herself from the burn- The history of his voyages and discoveries does not properly THE MASK AND VEIL 
; )- . e ° . : % : 
fe ing draperies, and her first thought was for the safety of her hus- enter into the personal history of Queen Isabella. It may be re- | 
afte 2 . , “ey : 
: band ; she flew to his tent; the king, upon the first alarm, and marked generally, that in all her conduct towards Columbus, and I hey p, unmask’d! not so, not so ! 
reaty ? ‘ " : ; : ann einen 
uncertain of the nature of the danger, had leaped from his bed, and all her views and decrees in the government of the newly-discovered | Ah* thine are closer worn 
ry his : Be ; - j Than those which, in ight mockery, 
th was rushing forth half-dressed, with his sword in his hand. The | world, we find the same beautiful consistency, the same generous | Ons evening then bent hemes 
ese pe : ; : g thou has : 
isap- king being in safety, Isabella's next thought was for her son; he — feeling, and the same rectitude of intention. Next to that moment The mask and veil which thou didet wear 
i] had already been extricated by his attendant, and carried to the in which Isabella declared herself the sole patroness of Columbus, | Are of thyself a part ; 
: sa- " ow - ° . ’ 4 
d tent of the marquis of Cubra. No lives were lost, but the whole | and undertook the voyage of discovery for her “own kingdom of No mask can ever hide thy face 
nada, = . a - oh eanent 
of the queen's wardrobe and an immense quantity of arms and | Castile,”’ the most memorable epoch of her life was his return from As that conceals thy heart 
rire - ’ , } 
ki 7 treasure were destroyed. the New World, when she received him in state at Barcelona; | Thy smiles, they sparkle o’er thy brow 
cing. . 2 | ‘ ul spa ‘ . 
“ The Moors, who from their walls beheld this conflagration, en- | and when, laying at her feet the productions of those unknown Like sunbeams to and fro ; 
field tertained some hopes that such a terrible disaster and the approach lands, he gave her a detailed narrative of his wonderful voyage. } But no one mm their light can read 
ield a The , ‘ a 
: of winter would induce the sovereigns to abandon the siege. Their Isabella was particularly struck by his account of the inhabitants ae de e ° : at met = , 
nfan- . . > ve tears how beautitul they shine 
astonishment was great when they saw a noble and regular city of these new-found regions; she took a tender interest in their , : pana ey 
. Don ssp _ . - 2 ~ - | Within thy large dark eves! 
tile rise from the ruins of the camp. It owed its existence to the welfare, and often reiterated her special commands to Columbus | But who can tell what is the cause 
aaa piety and magnanimity of Isabella, who founded it as a memorial that they should be treated with kindness, and converted or civili- From which those tears arise * 
iis ¢ ™ ° ™ ° 
of her gratitude to heaven, and at the same time to manifest the zed only by the gentlest means. Of the variety of circumstances = ; 
rena, : : : E’en as thy curls are trained to fall 
determination of herself and her husband never to relinquish the which interposed between these poor people and her benevo- || Diesel Ghee: aeenall de 
S re- an “ATC i arge ee, 
ae. siege while Granada remained standing. The army wished to! lent intentions we can only judge by a detailed account of the So every look thy features wear 
my call this rew city by the name of their beloved queen; but the events which followed, and the characters of those intrusted with Is tutor’d in its grace 
1 ihe a . ’ : , . i * . 
k j piety of Isabella disclaimed this compliment, and she named it | the management of the new discoveries. When the most pious | No eager impulses e'er fling 
» up - af 2 TT > tw nh * 
j La Santa Fé churchmen and enlightened statesmen of her time could not deter- | x heir — upon thy cheek ; 
cited ‘ . | a ve ing s Iro ¥ 
ae It was during the erection of this city that Queen Isabella once mine whether it was or was not lawful, and according to the Ti ay G 4 fe hi m red . pale, 
der, . ~ - - 4V inward feelings speak. 
more despatched a missive to Columbus, desiring his return to the , Christian religion, to enslave the Indians—when Columbus himself || I 
ns of . : + 
; court, that she might have farther conference with him; and she pressed the measure asa political necessity, and at once condemned || Thine atmosphere ts festival ; 
wned 2 : . : T . . 
bell sent him at the same time, with that benevolence which character- to slavery those who offered the slightest opposition to the Spanish aey Sond teen the Dates 
bela a i ! lighte lng . 
ized her, a sum of money to bear his expenses, and to provide him | invaders—Isabella settled the matter according to the dictates of ~~ lighte - ais asliaigpn dance 
. " . | e see thy fairy too 
a with a mule for his journey, and habiliments fitted to appear in the her own merciful heart and upright mind. She ordered that all the || The many deem this hay piness 
isted a . ‘tis tap po 
royal presence. He arrived at the city of Santa Fé just as Grana- | Indians should be conveyed back to their respective homes, and I see it is a task ; 
da, reduced to the last extremity by famine and the loss of its bra- || forbade absolutely all harsh measures towards them on any pre- I] Young without youth, gay without mirth, 
Lop- . “ = = = . m | ’ 
vest inhabitants, had surrendered on terms of capitulation, and the — tence. Unable at such a distance to measure all the difficulties | Thine is the veil and mask 
ming standard of the cross and the gre at banne r of Castile were seen with which Columbus had to contend, her indignation fell on him; I mark thy constant resticceness. 
o the floating together on the lofty watch-tower of the Alhambra It was and the cruclties which his followers exercised, at least under the Thy cagerness for change ; 
‘ ou the sixth of January, 1492, that Isabella and Ferdinand made sanction of his name, drew on him her deep displeasure I know it is the wretched one 
|} the " . . } r 
s their triumphal entry into the fallen city ; the unfortunate Boabdil While under the immediate auspices of Isabella these grand dis- Who thus desires to range 
qui ’ — . ’ - . 1s ’ 
" met them, and surrendered the keys to King Ferdinand. He would | coveries were proceeding in the New World, Ferdinand was en- And thou dost flee trom solitude 
was - : . . As if a fiend were there, 
have dismounted and tendered the usual token of vassalage, by grossed by ambitious projects nearer home. Naples had been in- 
, ; : ; - = : And communing with thine own thoughts 
eign kissing the hands of the king and queen, but they generously ¢ vaded by Charles VIII. m 1494, and Gonsalvo de Cordova had Were more then thou couldst bear 
a clined it; and Isabella, with many kind and courteous words, de- |, been sent to oppose him. Gonsalve, * the Great Captain,” by a 
gna - . Shier are th aio , hie 
ts livered to Boabdil his only son, who had hitherto been detained as | series of brilliant military successes, and political perfidies of the || — an a oe s by which I put 
er one , . , ; hy mask an aside 
‘ ahostage. The Moorish monarch, accompanied by all his family deepest die, in the end secured the kingdom of Naples for his mas- | And i kt - — ' - ‘ we 
lew : " - And look upon thy wounded love, 
ter, Ferdinand. The legitimate heir, and last descerdant of the } 








and suit, then took his melancholy way towards the province which 
had been assigned to him as his future residence. On reaching a 
hill above Granada (which has since been called by the Spaniards 
El Ultamo Suspro del Moro, * the last sigh of the Moor,"’) Boabdil 
turned, and, casting a last look back on the beautiful Vega, and the 


glorious city of his forefathers, he burst into tears. ‘You do 


family of Alphonso the Magnanimous, was brought a prisoner to 
Spain, and died there after a captivity of fifty years 

Isabella, meantime, in the interiour of her palace, was occupied | 
by interests and feelings nearer and dearer to her heart than the 
conquest of kingdoms or the discovery of worlds; and, during the | 








And on thy wounded pride 

‘Tis not for one, proud fair, like thee 
To pe rish or to pine ; 

A higher lot us cast for thee— 
A higher will is thine! 


Oh! misery to keep the heart 


ile lv » . 
well,”’ said his high-spirite d mother, Ayxa, ‘to wee p like a woman | last few years of her life, was gradually crushed to the earth by a Lone, like some sacred fane, 
ell for what you knew not how to defend like a man!” he reproof | series of domestic calamities, which no human wisdom could have And when it owns its deity, 
ella ’ ; 4 aa ' 
, might have been just, but in such a moment the eruvel taunt ill be- | averted, and for which no earthly prosperity could afford the least Y : a = Gan owned i eae 
the + } es : et far worse misery to know 
came a mother’s heart or lips. Boabdil afterward retired to Africa, | consolatzon. j 
ould I on . Our taith no veiled thing 
esha’ pene sha bine of Fi He s red the (To be continued.) : . 
tely and resided in the territories of the king of Fez. e survived the Methinks that we can bear the paw, 
tee conquest of Granada thirty-four years, and after suffering many || ——————T : 5 —— If we can hide the sting 
he vicissitudes, died at last on the field, valiantly fighting in defence of || TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN, \} ut ont Line ( in! 
= . : ut out upon consoling frends 
the the kingdom o Pez The anguish one may brook ; 
shis The war of Granada lasted ten years, and with the surrender of | THE AFRICAN VERDICT. But not otlicious sympathy — 
the capital terminated the dominion of the Moors in Spain, which, ALEXANDER of Macedonia once entered into a neighbouring and . The soc “p. word or | “v8 
» defe r Roderic he le fF the G ° . ity from all the common herd, 
a dating from the defeat of Roderick, the last of the Goths, had en-|) wealthy province of Africa ; the inhabitants came forth to meet him, ies cnet as as tales 
- < Ba tr go _ } _ "ha » ! ™ te Om mos c st desp .—— 
wt dured seven hundred and seventy-eight years. When the tumult) ang brought him their robes filled with golden apples and fruits. || Ponich the oleh epen the lee, 








of this great triunph had in some degree subsided, Isabella had 
leisure to attend to Columbus, and the negotiation with him was 
renewed. ‘The terms, however, on which he insisted with a lofty 


* Eat this frum among yourselves!’ said Alexander—* 1 am not 
come to see your wealth but to learn your customs.” They 


then conducted him to the market where their king admimistered 


The tear within the eyes ' 


Alas! what depths of wretchedness 
' 


heir a 

| enthusiasm, appeared so exorbitant when compared with his low- | justice. The human soul can know 

<% ly condition and the vague nature of | sews. that his old ad }. 67} . How bitterly the waters taste, 
ris y condition and the vague nature of his views, that his old adver- A citizen just then came before him and said: “I bought of this Whict sn Sal eal 

. . ‘ . ae aii uch seem in haeht to flow 
a sary, Fernando de Talavera, now archbishop of Granada, again in- man, oh king, a sack full of chaff, and have found in it a secret trea- For love and hope, those leaves which give 
On terposed between him and the kind intentions of the queen, and sure. The chaff is mine, but not the gold ; and this man will not Their sweetness to the wave, 
as said so much, that Isabella, after some hesitation, declared his pre- take it again. Command him, oh king, that he receive it, for it is Flung with no blessing, lose their charm, 
e . , 1 nd a : } vrave ' 

ensions to be Inadmissioi¢ o.umous, On the other hand, would is ” ‘ nd tream their grave 
was t to | ! ] Col t } ! J] ld iis own And find the 
» one 1is de ; . a » anil , : . he, 
ra, not abate one iota of his demands; in bitterness of spirit he sad And his antagonist, a citizen also of the place, answered Ah! even as at coming night 








cer 

les and their loyalty to the queen could inspir The marchioness of Yes.” He inquired of the other if he had a daughter, and the A thousand beat and break ' 

e. Moya added to their arguments the most eloquent persuasions. same answer, * Yes,” was returned. ** Well, then,” said the king. : 

for Isabella listened. She had ever been friendly to this great and + you are both just men; marry your children to each other and TAR WAS GLINTING OUT ABOON 











of her friend; she stil hesitated for one moment, recollecting how my verdict.” See clonds esove dark eal bid the Gneen: 
ze completely the royal treasury was draincd by the late war, and Alexander was astonished when he heard this decision The whistling gale was in my teeth, 
that the king, her husband, was coldlv averse to the measure. At “ Have I judged unjustly,” said the king of this remote country, And round me was the deep snaw wreath ; 
length she exclauned, ** It shall be so; I will undertake the en- “that thou ant iain satan shed?” But on I went the dre ary mile, 
le terprise for my own kingdom of Castile, and will pledge my jewels ies a6 ull meneeenll Alemeaor het bs ous eauntes tes And sung right cantie a’ the while 
' 2 pee ghee > a A + ‘apslie shee Hetiale sig spr ase tae I gae my plaid a closer fauld ; 
ich, for the necessary sum !"* * This,” says the historian of Columbus, would have judged far otherwise My hand was warm, my heart was bauld, 
wT “was the proudest moment in the life of Isabella; at stamped her * And how then would they have judged ’” inquired the Afn- I did na heed the storm and cauld, 
renown for ever as the patroness of the discovery of the New can king While ganging to my Katie 
ret World.” ** Both parties would have lost their heads,” answered Alexan- But when I trod the same way back, 
her A courier was immediately de spate hed to recall Columbus, who der, “‘and their treasure would have fallen mto the hands of the It seem'd a sad and waefu’ track ; 
ose had already reached the bridge of Pinos, two or three leagues from — {jy g The brace and glen were lone and lang ; 
‘ (iranada. He hesitated at first, but when he was informed that ‘Then the king clasped his hands together, and said, ** Does the I didna sing my ¢ ntie sang; 
Ke the messenger came from the queen herself, and bore her pledge sun then shine upon vou’ And do the heavens still shower thei, I felt how sharp the sleet did fa ° 
: ‘ : : ‘ : ~~ And could na face the wind ata 
m and promise, confrding in her royal word, he turned his mule at rain wpen you Alexander replied, “ Yes Oh, sic a change! how could it be? 





dled his mule, and turned his back on Santa Fé. Scarcely had he 


departed when two of his most enthusiastic friends, who were be- 





sides high in the royal favour, waited on the queen. They vindi- 
eated Columbus from the aspersions of ‘Talavera, they entreated, 


they remonstrated with all the zeal which their friendship for hun 


glorious enterprise, and her enthusiasm was now kindled by that 





once, and retraced his steps to Santa Fé. The compact between 


the two sovereigns and Columbus was signed im April, 1492, Isa- 


bella undertaking all the expenses excep one-cighth, which was 





* Thou fearest to retain anything unjustly ; and should not I also 
fear to receive such a thing from thee’ 1 have sold thee the sack 


Keep it, for it is thine. Command him, 


with all that was in it 
oh king! 
The king inquired of the first one, if he had a son. He answered, 


give them the discovered treasure as a marriage portion. ‘That 1s 








Tt must then be,”’ continued the king, “‘ for the sake of the in- 
nocent beasts which live in vour country; for upon such men hoe 
} ld fell ”” 


sun should shine and no rain should fall 


The careful flowers close— 

So should our heart call in its hopes 
And on itself re prose 

But let it not be lull'd by dreams, 
That weep whene'er thev wake— 


For every heart that lives by love, 


Nae star was glinting out aboon, 


I ken fu’ well, and sae may ye— 
The sunshine had been gloom to me 
While ganging frae my Katie 
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| 
MISPLACED ATTACHMENTS. I 
How beautiful, buoyant, and glad is morning! The first sun- | 
shine on the leaves: the first wind, laden with the first breath of || 
the flowers—that deep sigh with which they seem to waken from 
sleep ; the first dew, untouched even by the light foot of the early | 
hare ; the first chirping of the rousing birds, as if eager to begin 
song and flight; all is redolent of the strength given by rest, and | 


SELECT TALES. 


the joy of conscious life. 

Rebecea Clinton, though pale with the long vigil of an anxious 
night—such as is spent by a sick bedside—felt the revigorating m- 
tluence. She opened the lattice of her little chamber, and it shook | 
the rose-tree with which it was overgrown, a shower of 
So close that it must have been hidden 


trom 
dew-drops and leaves. 
umd the foliage of a huge old horse-chestnut tree ; though not a 
leaf stirred, a cuckoo was singing—the only bird whose chant was 
yet complete. Rebecca leaned listening to the soft but mournful 
reiteration, with the tears fast rushing into her eyes. Sound peen- | 
liarly appeals to memory. On awakening from her brief but heavy 
slumber, she had almost unconsciously thrown open the window ; | 
the fresh air, the clear atmosphere, gave for a moment their own 
joytulness to her spirits : She had 
turned away, and, with the common exaggeration of much sorrow, | 


but that song broke the spell. 


reproached the bright and unsvinpathizing morning ; while the two 


sad and still-repeated notes seemed the very echo of her thoughts. || 


At length she rose, and with a light step, sought the adjacent apart- 
ment. Hung with old, worm-caten tapestry, and imassy curtains 
that excluded the light, a floor dark from age, and the ancient 
chairs and burean formed of the black walnut-tree wood,—it seemed 


Rebecea could scarcely penetrate | 


indeed the chamber of death. 
the obscurity; gradually her sight became accustomed to the 


iarkness, and surrounding objects stood forth dimly visible. 

*T have slept more than an hour,” thought she, as her eye 
fell upon the glass, whose sands had run out: and it comforted her 
to observe that the cup of herb-tea was untouched. 

Noiselessly she drew near the bed, and, with careful hand, re- 
moving one of the thick folds of the curtains, was able to gaze on || 
the visage of the sleeper, which was turned directly towards her 
She started, as if the face had not been a familiar one; but now, 
that no expression illumined the countenance, no affection spoke in 
the closed evyes—now she could see the ravages of disease. Every 
feature was sharp, the forehead was sunken, and the check was so 
white that it was undistinguishable from the pillow on which it lay. 
Even in sleep the cold damp stood on the brow, and the breath 
She let the curtain fall, but softly ; and 


was drawn with an effort. 
There she gave way; and the wrung 
grief, 


left the room for her own 


hand, the deep sob, betrayed without relieving the passion of 


Rebecea was an only and an orphan child, and her father had 
dolized her with a twofold fondness. He loved in her both her | 
mother and herself: and the love was deeper, because that on it 


rested the tenderness of the grave. Each felt that they had the | 


place of another to supply. 
Clinton was of an old but deeaved family; he had lost the wreck 
% his property by fighting for the Stuarts, and the restoration 


. 
brought only those unfulfilled hopes which seem sent to make dis- | 


appointment more bitter. ‘To an aged servant, who had lived be- 


neath his roof in better days, he owed his present asylum ; she had 


been left housekeeper at the manor while its proprietor was abroad, 
ind three rooms were made serviceable to her old master and his 
daughter. Rebecca was now about twenty ; and from her mother, 
« converted Jewess, she inherited that Oriental style of beauty 
which enables us to comprehend the similes of the Eastern poets 
Truly had she the dark full eye of the gazelle, the grace of the 
young cedar, and a blush coloured from the earliest rose in Sharon 
She was impetuous and imaginative ; the impetuosity had been 
Little called forth by the solitude in which they lived, but the ima- 
gination had been strongly nourished. Their small shelf held a 
few volumes—some carly romances and works of the later drama- 
tists gave their own poetry to the ideal world which filled all her 
lonely hours. Her affection for ber father was entire and engross- 


ing 
for, from the verge of girlhood, their seclusion had been unbroken | 


it must be owned, that its unity had not been endangered ; 


save by a single visiter; and he was little calculated to attract a 


romantic and youthful female. 

Richard Vernon was one of those religious enthusiasts with 
which the period abounded. Naturally stern and harsh in temper 
as in feature, he delighted in sacrifice : from it he drew an inward 
consolation of superiority, and rejoiced in the scorn he cast on the 
pleasures and pursuits of other men. His mind was strong but 
Em- 


bittered by the consciousness of unappreciated talent, spiritual 


narrow ; and his enthusiasm had never known but one vent. 


pride had become a tower of refuge; believing himself to be the 
chosen of the Lord, aegounted for and sanctified the neglect of 
men: was not the curse of blindness on all but the elect ! * Seeing 
ve shall see, and shall not perceive ; and hearing ye shall hear, and 
shall not understand.” 

Of an iron constitution, he had never known those bodily weak- 
nesses which so eften affect the feelings ; and nothing teaches like 
sickness the value of patience and sympathy. He had been left 
an orphan at an early age—too early for memory—and had foreed 


us own hard way in a hard world: love had never made the ex- 
eitement of his youth, nor the relaxation of his manhood. 
he had passed through life without having experienced one softening 
From sickness he never learned the worth of kindness, | 


In short, 


influence. 





| of his heart. 


' gentle temper—was at once humble and rational in his piety—and || 


of poetry. 


| his external demeanour to be affected were some excuse for his in- 


iresignation of religion. 


nor had death ever taught him how sacred and how bitter is the | 
thought of the beloved and of the dead. He had belonged to the || 
church, from which, however, he had been ejected for non-con- \ 
formity. || 

The loss of his benefice was small to him, in comparison with i 
many of his brethren; for death succeeding death had put him in \\ 
possession of much property belonging to distant relatives. Not 
such was the indignation with which he beheld the obedience ex- 


1} 
° 1 ! 
acted, and the authority exercised by the episcopal church. The | 


| dark and mysterious passages of Scripture became more than ever | 


his constant study ; and applying every denunciation to his own 
time, he firmly believed that judgment was at hand, and only | 
waiting some crowning iniquity to call down God's vengeance ona | 


guilty land. } 
It is a humbling thing to human pride to observe that strength | 


of mind does not preserve its possessor from indulging any favourite | 
delusion ; but that this very strength gives its own force to the | 
belief. In the eyes of Richard Vernon all the pleasures and em- 
ployments of his fellow men were abomination and vanity ; busi- 


j 
; : | 
ness was a heaping up of worthless dross ; intellect, a stumbling- |} 


block ; poetry, painting, and music, devices of the enemy ; affec- 


tion, sinful weakness: indeed, all worldly pursuits were foolishness, || 
' 


| 
if not sin, in those who were now warned to “ fice from the wrath | 
tocome.”’ Still, even while he deemed himself most secure, the | 


softest yet most powerful of earthly feelings had taken a firm hold || 


No two men could be of more opposite dispositions and habits 1] 
than Vernon and Clinton; the latter had delicate health and a || 


had all the elegant and refined tastes which the other despised. |) 
Still, since their residence in the same neighbourhood, their inter- | 
Clinton was fond of society, though 
The very fact of | 
having to support his opinions was an excitement ; and the often || 


course had been constant 
now compelled by circumstances to renounce it. 


fiery eloquence of the fierce Calvinist had for him all the enjoyment 
Vernon liked the meek and kind-hearted invalid more 

than he would himself have admitted; but the link that bound , 
them together was the innocent and lovely Rebecca. 
In the high, haughty temper of the young and queenlike beauty, i} 
Vernon recognised a similar spirit to his own, but which he was too 
conscious of his powers to fear, as a weaker-minded man might | 


have done 





One lesson from early experience—one touch of more | 


delicate feeling—and Rebecca's heart might have been his. Though 


| his age doubled hers, and his personal appearance was harsh even || 


to forbiddenness, she might have loved him. 


It is the mistake of a coxcomb, whose experience of affection is 


all to come—if it ever comes—to say that women are to be won by 


mere good looks. Though it does not owe its birth to them, Gra- 


titude and Vanity are the nurses that rock the cradle of Love. 
Neither of these did Vernon deign to conciliate. Angrv at a feeling |) 
with which he nevertheless struggled in vain, the conflict gave even 


additional harshness to his manner; and he contradicted Rebecca's 
opinions, reproached her likings, disdained her pursuits, and dealt 
out condemnation on all her favourite volumes, as if not allowing 


ternal preference. 


About a month before the period of which we are now speaking, 
he had openly offered himself as a suiter to Rebecea Clinton. One || 
evening, When his temper had been softened by the patient suffering |} 
of her father—from which the conversation had taken an unusually i 
subdued tone—the invalid was led, from alluding to his illness, to |} 
touch wpon its consequences ; and for a few minutes the image of || 
his orphan girl destroyed all the firmness of his philosophy, all the 
He was startled by Richard Vernon 
rising, and, with words vehement to fierceness, demanding his 
daughter Rebecca to wile. 


Clinton was taken completely by surprise. Like most of those 


who daily see a child growing up before them, he had not eal- 
culated her years, and had never yet thought of Rebecca as of 
iwoman. ‘Though often, in some vague fatuity, he had indulged 
mromance about her fortunes, better justified by her grace and 
loveliness than by the cireumstances under which they were ex- 


panding ; yet, certainly, the future he had imagined for her was | 


not as the bride of Riehard Vernon 
To balance these dreams there arose, on the instant, the many | 


advantages of the proposal—her forlorn and desolate situation— 


and the high character of the man who now offered heart and home. 


Clinton gasped for breath, and gave a thankful consent. 


' 


At this moment Rebecca entered ; but, alas! the proposition re- 


ceived a surprised, almost disdainful, refusal. As vet she knew 


too little of the worth of worldly advantages to estimate his disin- 
left the house indignant and 


terestedness at its value. Vernon 


disappomted, but with less of anger and more of hope than Rebecca 
} 








suspect d T 


he truth ts, he pitied her as a silly child, whose head 
was filled with old romances, and laid all the blame on her father's 
weak indulgence—an errour he purposed to remedy with all conve- 
nient spec d. 

A sudden access of illness in Mr. Clinton made an excuse for 
calling, after a brief interval had elapsed ; and his visits soon fell 
agai into their usual train. Vernon was obstinate; and the re- 
fusal—which would have decided the refined, or discouraged the 
timid—was to him merely an obstaele to be subdued. Looking 
upon women as infinitely inferiour to men, he was provoked to think 
that the whim of a foolish girl should interfere with his settled | 


purpose. His first plan, that of calling in a paternal authority to his 


assistance, was disappointed by Clinton’s instant and decided de- || 





claration, that, even if he had the will, he did not consider that he 
had the right to force the inclination of his daughter: his approba- 
tion and his preference were all he could give. 

Vernon was more angry and discontented than disheartened, 
and more stubborn in his pursuit than ever, though he left its issu. 
to circumstances, and perhaps his rebukes took even a severer tone 
He deceived his own mind, and soothed his own pride, by the belic/ 
that he was only actuated by a desire for her temporal and spiri- 
tual benefit ;—he knew he could save her from poverty ; he equally 


presumed he could from perdition. A lamb rescued from thy 


| slaughter, a brand snatched from the fire, was the constant phrase- 


ology of his very thoughts. 
Weakened by illness, worn by vague anxiety—the worst for:y 
anxiety can take—looking at all life’s hopes and wishes through 





the shadows flung by coming death, Clinton dwelt upon his friend's 
offer till his strong wish grew, as wishes usually do, into a convic- 
tion that Rebecca would finally add her consent to his own 

Such was the state of the dwellers at the old house at the tin 
when our tale commences. 

Clinton, the morning his daughter bent over his feverish slum! r 
slept longer than usual, and was proportionably refreshed ; and 
when Rebecca tempted him, in the afternoon, to the rustic s: 


beneath the syecamore—the pleasant shade around them, the bright 


t 








sunshine elsewhere, the hum of the bees in the honied branches 
overhead, the chirping of the numerous birds, the gay colours of 


| the flowers, almost unconsciously exerted. a cheering influenc: 


and their thoughts, though not glad, were at least placid and 
soothing. The lawn,—if lawn it could still be called, whieh had 
long lost the pristine smoothness of the once velvet turf, and was 
now covered with a multitude of daisies—signs, they say, of a poor 
soil, though it is, at all events, a cheerful poverty,—commanded 4 


| view of the adjacent country; and the road, varied by many 


gentle undulation, wound through the hedge-girdled fields, som¢ 
green with grass, others shining with the first yellow of the corn, 
and here and there an unenclosed nook where grew two or three 
stately elms. 

Suddenly Rebecea’s quick eye caught sight of a dark figure o1 
one of the heights in the distance. 

‘** How vexatious !” was her hasty exclamation; “here is Mr 
Vernon coming to interrupt us!” 


* T would, my child,” replied Clinton mournfully, “ you did 
more justice to the good qualities of a man who has the merit of 
appreciating yours. Rebecca! the time may, nay must come, 
when your only earthly resource will be the attachment of Richard 
Vernon. Do not interrupt me, dearest; if I pain you, it is for 
your good : but can you believe that your future desolate situation 
is ever absent from my mind! So young, so beautiful, and so un- 
protected—Rebeeca, I could die in peace if you were the wife of 
Richard Vernon.” 

Rebecea rose from her seat on the grass, and, kneeling at her 
father’s side, gazed for a few moments earnestly in his face befor: 
she replied. 

* And would it content you, my father, to know that you had 
joined those whom nature hath sundered, oh how utterly !—to know 
that your child was grown old even in her youth ?—that she had 
thoughts she might not utter, hopes she herself must destroy'— 
that her daily words must be either mean with hypocrisy, or bitter 


’ 


with contention’ A home! Is that a home by whose hearth sits 
My father. | 


cannot love Richard Vernon! and that not for vain dislike to out- 
ward look or bearing, but because we have not one opinion, wish, 


coldness, and beneath whose roof is discontent? 


or feeling in common. Even my weak judgment sees the fallacy 


|of that morality which makes sins of innocent pleasures, and of 


harmless employment; which renders the path of duty too rough 
and which wastes on vain trifles 
the salutary horrour we intuitively feel for vice 


and too narrow for human foot ; 
I shudder at his 
religion. In the fierce damnation in which he delights, in the 
mystic revealments in which he exults, what trace is there of the 
meck and humble faith vou have taught me should be my daily 
guide, extending its churity to all men? My father! you know that 
at your word I would wed Richard Vernon; but can you say that 
word '”” j 

The only answer was a slight caress—it was enough; and Re- 
becca turned to re-enter the house. Glancing at the winding road. 
she saw that Vernon had vet a considerable space to cross before 
he could join them, and added cheerfully, “ Fear not for me, mv 
father ; other fear’—and the rich colour mounted even to her crim- 


other fear than that of want and privation be- 


soned forchead— 


falling me you cannot have. But I am strong in youth and in 





hape ; but Tam skilful in many things; and it were stran as 


well as hard, if T could not gam for myself the little I requir: 


What a visionary thing is the independence of youth! how full 


of projects, which take the shape of certainties! 


rugged and stern experience it requires to convince the young and 


How much ot 


eager, that the efforts of an individual unaided by connexion or e:r- 
cumstance, are the true reading of the allegory of the Danaides 
industry and skill, alas! how often are they but water drawn wit) 
labour into a bucket full of holes? 

Clinton sat lost in thought, till he was roused by Vernon, who 
wore a gloomicr brow, and spoke in even severer tones than uswa! 

**So, [ find vou alone! To be sure.” said he looking round’ 
** you can see from hence the approach of any one, and any ont 
can see your movements too.” 

Clinton replied but by asking his companion to sit down on the 
bench beside him; and in so doing, he displaced a small volume. 
whose worn black calf binding showed it was a favourite. It fell 
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open at the very play he and Rebecca had been reading, “ The | * Take it, my child ; 


Merchant of Venice ;”’ and the unfortunate book immediately sug- 
gested anew vent to Vernon's spleen. 

« And this, forsooth, is the study of your noon! TIT marvel not 
that vour daughter's head is so turned by vanities and fancies. 
Verily, poetry is a device of the evil one, which has served him in 


g yod sort ! 


“ A somewhat harsh judgment,” returned Clinton, smiling, ** to | 


be pronounced on those who beguile many a weary hour, and to 
whom we owe many a delicate enjoyment.” 

+ Now, out upon such toys! Were my power equal to my will, 
[ would soon purify the land, even with fire, of each vain and lying 
tome that but distracts the mind from the one saered volume, on 
which alone it should befixed,and on which thought should meditate. 

* Your pardon, friend,” replied Clinton, * I do not believe that 
Or 


the heart is turned from the Creator by enjoying his works. 
it avail is the sweet breath of the rose, the morning song of the 





’ The pleasure they impart is not matter of necessity, and 
vet we delight in both. The soul of the poet is as much His gift 
as the fragrance of the flower, or the lay of the bird ; and the page 
where inspired words record heroic deed, touching sorrow, or na- 


tural loveliness, is one of those pleasures for which we should be , 


thankful 
merey, when I see how much that is beautiful and gladdening has 
been scattered over our pilgrimage here.” 

Vernon’s attention had been diverted by a shadow flung on one 
of the windows. He watched, and could see that it was Rebecca; 
she was seated at work, with her back to the garden, which she 
seemed to have no design of visiting. 

“T appear to have frightened away your daughter,” exclaimed 
he, angrily 

“Most of our household occupations devolve on Rebecca,” was 
her father’s reply. 

“ T see how it is, and I weary of this childishness,” retorted Ver- 
non. * Reginald Clinton, for the last time I offer you the name and 
home of an honest man for your daughter. Perhaps, after the 
fashion of those vain romances in which you indulge, you deem 
that Rebecca has but to go forth, like some wandering princess, 
to tind earl and knight ready to lay lance in rest * pour amour dé 
ges beaux yeux; and that the coronet and the castle wait for their 
mistress. I warn you, this is not the reading of real life! Rebecca 
will enter the cold and cruei world, homeless, friendless, mone y- 
less! Her refined nature will soon revolt at the meanness more 
than at the privation of poverty. Then will her beauty—for she is 
fair, very fair—catch the eye of some young cavalier (troth, and 
but our king trains them in goodly practices !) first there will be 
refusal and reserve ; then pity and relief, and the woman's heart 
will be caught by some woman's toy; folly will succeed to fanev ; 
and a few soft words will disperse in air all that her father and her 


Bible have tanght.” 


I, for my part, believe most devoutly in the Almighty | 


“Nay, let me finish the picture,” he continued, upon a some- 


what impatient gesture of his friend. ** After vanity comes disap- 
pointment—the lover tires, or she herself may change ; the same 
tale is told by another, and the same sequel ensues—save that the 


love is not so deep, and the faith not so true. A few years, and 


her face is not fair as it was in youth—sin and sorrow have left on | 


it their traces ; the cheek hasa bloom not its own, the hair is dashed 


with gray, the lip is thin, and the brow haggard. The lover turns 


away; and death comes on, heralded by poverty and neglect ; then 
the child of your heart goes down to the grave unwept, her me- 
morv cursed by many whom she led to evil, to disobedience, and 
to waste. And what think you becomes of the immortal soul, base. 


polluted, and hardened in its guilt? Deem vou that the’ gates of 
death will not be to such a one the gates of hell ’” 


} 


“T thank you for your kindly prophecy,” said a low but firm 


voice beside him 

Rebecea, having caught the raised tones of Vernon, and fearing 
lest aught of discussion might weary her enfeebled father, had hur- 
ned to the spot; thus becoming the auditor of what was not meant 
for her hearing. She stood, the colour deepened into scarlet on 
her cheek, her lip curved with scorn, and, her dark eyebrows al- 


most meeting in their indignation, while her large eves flashed as 


if the pupil were indeed an orb turned by the soul to light, she 
**T thank you; but now listen to my words, even as | 
Rather would I bear the doom your kindness 


has poured into the ear of a dving father, than be yo 


have done to yours 





r wile 


She said no more, but walked hastily away; and in another mo- 


ment Vernon was seen hurrying along the winding road 





oh r took 


her accustomed seat, to watch during the earlier part of the ni 





Clinton retired to rest sooner than usual; and his d 
ght 
He had sle pt, or seemed to sleep, for more than two hours, when 


siddenly he rose in his bed. 
*Give me to drink, my child,” he murmured almost inaudibly 


vet with seemung effort 
She took the cup, axd raised it to his mouth; but seareely could 


her trembling hand replace it on the table, for she started to sec 


the alteration in her father’s face. 


stifling.” 


“Open the window, love—the air is 


dnight, but she opened the 


Rebecca felt cold with the chill m 
heavy curtains and the casement, when a flood of d izzling moon- 
famt lamp to shame 
A large branch of a chestnut tree waved to and fro, whose leaves 


hight poured into the dim room, and put the 


seemed filled with music ; a sweet breeze came from the garden 
below, but, sweet as it was, Clinton respired it with diffieulty. By 
a strong effort he put his hand beneath the pillow, and drew the nec 
a small black book with silver clasps. 


con- 


inature ere Feould x happy as your wife 


} marry vou 


till this hour it has been my constant com- 
panion. Rebecca, it is your mother's Bible!” 

Even as he spoke, his head sank on his daughter's shoulder; she 
moved not till the cheek pressed to hers grew like ice. ne fear- 
ful shriek, and the living sank insensibly by the side of the dead 

A week afterwards, a funeral train was seen slowly winding 
through the wreathing honey suckle and drooping ash which formed 
the creer and glad road. There were only the cotfin-bearers and 
two mourners—an aged woman and a young one: the liousekeeper 
and Rebecca were following eginald Clinton to his lest resting- 
place ; and ever and anon, as the coflin passed and br 
boughs, heavy with their luxuriant foliage, a shower of fragrant 


shed the 
leaves fell, as if summer wept over the sorrowful procession 
Rebecca uncovered not her face till they reached the newly dug 
grave ; she then cast one shuddering look, and again closed her veil 
The service commenced, anda slight start spoke other emotion than 
grief, when she heard the voice of Richard Vernon begm the solemn 
ritual. It ended, and Rebecca remained motionless on her knee 
till her attention was awakened by that fearful and peculiar sound 





—a sound to which earth has no parallel—the rattle of the falling 


gravel on the coffin. She sprang forward. ‘ Let me—let me gaz 
on him once again!” 

She saw nothing but the black, damp mould, and sank back, un- 
resisting, on the arm of Richard Vernon 

**My house is close at hand,” said he, inguiringly, to her aged 
companion. 

“For the love of God, take hei thither!" was the reply. * 


There 
is neither water nor aught else here ; and she looks like one of the 
stone figures on the graves around us.” 

Rebecca was carried, still insensible, mto the little parlour ; and, 
with a tenderness that seemed foreign to his nature, Vernon placed 
her in a large antique settle, which he drew towards the window, 
fetched water, and left her and the good womanalone. Even when 
Rebecca revived, it was only for a while, to give way to bursts of 
Old Hannah's atlection: 


length calmed her, on rising to de part, she said to the bewildered 


passionate weeping. te soothing having at 


girl, ** We must thank Mr. Vernon before we go.” 
“This Mr. Vernon's house !"’ exclaimed Rebecca, turning yet 
paler. 
** It is my house ; and where could you be more welcome 


said 


its master. 

Rebecca rose and thanked him for his kindness ; and, touched by 
his obvious sympathy, as well as reassured by his reserved and un- 
usually gentle manner, she did not refuse his request, that Hannah 
at least should take some refreshment before their departure. One 
commonplace remark after another had sunk imto silence, when 
Vernon somewhat abruptly asked, “If she knew that orders had 
been given to fit up the old house for the reception of its owner !” 
* T have known 1t for some days,”’ was the reply 
“Tt will no more be a home suited for a youthful femak 
the slightest intention of 


“Certainly not; neither have I 


remaining.” 
“ Have you, then, fixed on any future plan 
“Yes.” 


os You mite nd, I su} } ose, continuing in this re whbourhood ? 


09 


Rebecca hesitated. Vernon's h asty temper could no longer bear 


the curb. 
“T might have quess¢ d you would stay A 


young and unmarried—no bad 


brey de Vere ts 
chance for an errant princess 7 
interrupted 


“Stay, Mr. Vernon,” his guest ; do not say what 
you will soon regret—I am about to depart 

* And whither do you purpose going '” 

* To London.” 


Vernon started from his seat in astonishment—** To London '— 


to the city of destruction—to the Babylon of the carth—to the sin 
ful and the accursed—where the devil walks a road, secking whom 
he may devour! So young, so fnendless, and so fair—vou are 


mad, maiden! mad with sorrow—or pride !"’ 


* | answer to myself—London is the only place where my poor 


skill in embroidery may find employment ; and Hannah has a sister 


} 1 
there, with whom we mean to reside 
Vernon walked up and down the room impatiently ; at last he 
stopped before Rebecea, and sa l, 


luiden, w 


in a Voice Whose hrinness was 


only prest rved by an ¢ fTort ven I bore you msensibl 


to my house, | thought withm myseli, that neither by word nor look 
would | give vou cause of annoyance—that I would forbearto rye 
upon the sacredness of sorrow a suit which that very sorrow makes 
more ¢ irnest But I cannot, were it only as the daughter of my 
friend, IT cannot see you take a step so rash, se fraught with fatal 
consequences Pause, Rebecea, before vou depart trom my roof 
I may not be what your fancy fi rures , but I love vou deeply and 
truly, and for vour sake would change many a habit, perhaps many 
1 fault. I may have been rude, ay harsh, m my speeck, but my 
neaning has bee kind Save vour youth from the rough chances 
f friendlessness and poverty: T offer you an honest name, compe- 
tence, 1 ientire heart Wew both make allowar “os; there 
will be room in 5 urbour even for your late ; [ will study my 
speech, and watch vour look—til ypes are together, and mu- 
tual a ( las e our s¢ blessed.” 

Rebecca fe iat the tears were 1 her eves, and that her voice 
was inarticulate: she paused a moment, from a reluctance to give 
Ri rd Vern 1 pain, and she left her hand in his as she spoke 
* It may not be, mv kind, my only friend: [I mnst alter my very 


Vernon, I dare not 


He flung her hand from him as he caught her words; the long- 


| subdued passion burst at last 


* Accursed be the hour that ever the weakness of my nature led 
Go, and bear with you the bitterness you 
may you know poverty, guilt, sorrow 


my soul into this folly 


have infused into my cup ; 
and shame—may you live to mourn, in sackcloth and ashes, the 


day you left this roof, never to re-enter it more '—Nay, forgive me "" 
bat Rebecca had quitted the parlour. He made one step to follow 
her—the next moment he had thrown himself into the huge oaker 
The day after, he went to the 


that 


settle, with his back to the light 


old house—it was deserted; and he learned Rebecca and 


Hannan had that morming dk parted for London 

Three years had passed away since Rebecea saw the turrets of 
| the old house recede in the gray mist of early morning ; while the 
drizzling ram, and a low moaning wind, which, even in summer, 
shook the leaves from the bough, gave to animate objects the 
appearance of a sad farewell. ‘Three years had passed away since 
Rebecea first watched the shades of evening close on what was but 
a mockery of davlight—the davlight of a small narrow street in 
London ; and she felt thankful for the obscurity which admitted of 
a free course to her tears 

I do tirmly beheve that the Londoner is as contented with his 
city home, as the dweller im the fairest valley among the Appen- 


But 


to one who has lived all his life in the country, whose path has been 


nines ; and that habit brings its usual indiflerence as to place 


through the green field, and bounded ouly bv the green hedge—to 
whom nothing in the town ts endeared by association, and nothing 
softened by custom, how dreary is the aspect! The contined street, 
the close air, the dusky atmosphere, the hurrying passengers, the 
eager and busy yet inditferent faces—all press upon the stranger 
with an eq ial sense of discomfort and desolation 

Rebecea’s heart died within her as she entered the little dark 
shop, on her way to the still smaller and darker back-parlour 
Three years had been spent in solitude, in poverty, in toil—in all 
that hardens the heart, and imprints sternness on the brow, Out 
upon the folly whieh, in estimating human misery, allows aught to 


' T use the word poor 


bear comparison with the agony of the poor 
relatively ; I call not those poor to whom honesty brings self-respect, 
whose habits and whose means have gone toge the r, and whose m 
dustry is tts own support But those are the poor whose exertion 
supplies not their wants—to whom cold, hunger, and wearmess, are 
common feelings; who have known better davs—to whom the past 
furnishes contrast, and the future tear. ‘The grave may close over 
the dear and the de parted ; but in faith there is solace, and in time 
Iness. The lover may be false to his vow, whose happiness 


forgetiu 


have 


was to been, hke its truth, eternal; vet, after all, the sorrow 
is purely imaginary, and gref ts a luxury im indulgence 

Day bv day Rebecca stooped over her embroidery ; she debarred 
herself from rest and food, nay at last encroached even on the Sab 
The 


ence was only broken m upon by anxiety 


bath, which had been held so sacred monotony of her exist- 


she rose early m the 
morning, and lay down later still, though bought at the expense of 


time, vouth, and hope, the pittance she could earn was insufficient 


for their daily wants. In this emergency, it was decided that the 
two rooms over the shop should be let ; though, remote and obscure 
as was their street,it seemed much easier to decide on letting, than 


to let these It so chanced, however, that they suc- 


ceeded 


apartments 
unmediately 


Their new resident was a man on whose age it would have been 


dithcult to determine ; you might have guessed any period between 
twenty and thirty ; for his slender and alw st boyish figure was bent 
with what might have been either tune or infirmity. His hair, of 
a singularly bnght golden hue, was thin, and lett ¢ xposed a high 


his orngimaily fine features were worn 
His 


large eyes were of the pale st blue, and scemed with the least emo- 


ind strongly marked forehead 


and the mouth was sunken and colourless 





to emoenmtion 5 


to fill. it were, with light like the flashing and re stless 


as 


brillianey of sunshine upon water. More richly dressed than suited 


tus circumsatances appare ntly without a conne xion, for none ever 


came near him—seareely stirring from home—keeping lonely vigils, 


that sometunes lasted through the niht—there was obviously a 


mystery about him; vet it was difficult to hear his sweet low voice 


mark van and wasted countenance, and believe that the mystery 
could be in aught evil 

Cra silly his gentle and quiet habits led to aequaintance, and 
cquaintance to confidence One evening, when Kebecca was sit 


ng working mm the little back-parlour, he entered, and turning over 


the few volumes on her solitary book-shelf, opened one in which 


was Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, filled with notes on 


favourite passages ; for, hefore poverty | d pressed so heavily, it 


was Rebecea’s delight to write on the margia all she could remem- 
ber of her father’s remarks 
* Ah thes 


so] lu puiz ng aloud 


ndeed us fame '” exclaumed their visiter, unconsciously 


not to be bound m scented leathes, 


“| care 


‘ lasyu d with the arms of my owner wrought tn silver, and to be ke pe 


one among many in the ancvent library, a thing of show, not of use 
—a part of the lurniture XN >: ove me the obscure corner and the 
frequent reading; be mme the few minutes snatched jrom toil—the 


one remembered passage which keeps alive the seeds of poetry 


sown in every heart—the thought that mses remembered in a con- 


templative hour—the words in which the lover clothes his own love 
Ah! the poet 
and in the feeling of the common multitude.” 


Kehecea now learned, for the first trme, that it was Lee the dra- 


hath no trae hope, who doth not place it in the many, 


matist who inhaluted their dwelling In a fit of disgust at society, 
and the excitement produced by the idea of a new work, he had 
buried himself in entire seclusion, to fir is his * Rival Queens.” 


(Te be concluded in our nezt 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. | 


Tue TREACHEROUS FRIEND.—A young lady making me a visit, 
we happened to speak of a pretty girl with whom I had observed 
that she passed a great deal of time, and whom she called her anti- 
at school this 





mate friend. I began as follows :—** Is Miss 
afternoon '’’—** Oh, no; she does not go to school.’’—* She has a 
governess at home, I suppose’ No; she is considered old 
They call it study, but I don’t know 
Nobody hears her lessons but 
They are 


enough to study by herself 
how much she really does study. 
her brother, and I fancy he is as ignorant as herself 
none of them great geniuses.”’—** "Tis singular to let her go on so, 
at her age.’’—** Oh, the reason for keeping her at home ts, lest con- 
finement should hurt her ; you know her spine is diseased.” —** No, 
I did not.""—** What, when she is so crooked! have you never ob- 
served how crooked she is? I thought everybody had observed 
that.” —* I never have, it would be a pity for her form to be spoiled, 
she is such a pretty girl.”—** Yes, most people call her pretty, but 
I think her features are too small, and I have often heard it remark- 
ed, that she has absolutely no expression at all. My mother says 
she will not be pretty when she is grown up ; she has so little mind ; | 
and her colour is quite coarse, when you come near enough to ex- 
amine it.” Ab, poor intimate friend! thought I. The speaker was 
reported to be a very amiable girl, for she said all these bitter things 
in a soft tone and with a sweet smile. A discriminating listener 
would discover the black spot in her heart, in spite of her voice and 
smile ; and when youth is past, it will no longer escape anybody's 
You can al- | 


notice, and she will be known for what she really is. 
ways judge better of a person's character by her manner of talking 
with others, than by what she addresses directly to you, and by 
what she says to others, than by what slie says to them. A con- 
versation like the above ought to put you on your guard against any 
intimacy with a girl capable of it.—Mrs. Farrar. 

Powrucuest cHampion.—During the last campaign in Portugal, 
while the French were on the banks of the Zezere, a Portuguese 
peasant from the neighbourhood of ‘Thomar, of amazing muscular 
strength, became so annoying to them, that they oflered a very 
high reward for his head. ‘This man was accustomed to penetrate 
by night to their very encampment at ‘Thomar. 
he killed with his own hand upwards of thirty French soldiers, and 
He lived in 


During one month 


carried off, at dilerent times, fifty horses and mules. 
a cave, in a retired and unknown part of the mountains, but regu- 
larly brought his booty to Abrantes, where he sold it. He was a 
man of most determined ferocious look, and of uncommon daring 
The poor inhabitants of the neighbourhood used to flock to lis ha- 
bitation, with the secret of which they were well acquainted, and | 
then thought themselves in perfect security under his protection. 
Race ror a crown.—In the year 776, on the death of Premis- 
laus, or Lescus L., king of Poland, the people, to determine who 
should succeed, appointed a race; and declared whoever won it, 
should be king 
iron hooks in certain parts of the course, by which, on the day of 


On this, one of the candidates secretly strewed || 
. | 
competition, the horses of all the other eandidates were lamed, 


while he knowing how to avoid them, came first tothe goal. ‘he 
fraud, however, being discovered, he was killed on the spot, and a || 
poor fellow, called Lescus, who had run the race on foot, being 
next to the imposter, the people saluted him prince, It is said 


that he always kept his mean clothes, to remind him of his humble 


origin. The throne descended to his son and grandson; when a 
new election taking place in 820, the Poles exalted to the royal 
dignity Piastrus, a wheelwright. | 


Hien Loveincs.—A_ downeaster recently came to New-York, || 
and took lodgings for the night at one of what might be called the 
high houses. ‘Telling the waiter that he wished to be called in the 
morning, for the boat, both of them proceeded * on their winding 
way” upwards, till having arrived at the top of the eighth flight of 
stairs, when Jonathan caught the arm of his guide, and accosted 
him ;—** Look here, stranger! if you intend to call me at six 
o'clock im the mornin’, you might as well dew it now: as ‘twill be 
that time afore 1 can get down again.” 

A NEW wesrERN crry.—The embryo city of Cairo stands on the 
point of land where the Ohio and Mississippi meet. ‘The site is a 
fine one, as from the bank you can see the two rivers from a con- 
derable distance, and three states which here almost join, viz. : Il- 
linois, Missouri, and Kentucky. The city ts full of large stumps, | 
and hard by grows an almost impenetrable forest. In January the | 
banks were thirty or forty feet above the river, and it is sometimes 
overflown, and has been covered with water recently. The streets 
Im- 


were too muddy to admit of exploring the place thoroughily. 
provements are in progress there on a large seule ; it is said, with 
English capital, that there are already several large buildings 
erected, a good hotel, stores, ete. If the money holds out, and it 
the rail-road now making ts completed, if an embankment can be 
made to keep out the water, and if the point itself does not wash 
away, it will, no doubt, become a place of considerable importance. 
The owners have a bank charter, and I was told that no “city lots” 
were at preseut offered for sale, but they are esteemed of great value. 

A misaprreneNnston.—We recollect once being very much amused 
at the relation of the following anecdote, trom the lips of a very 
amiable, and, withal, a very medest lady in New-Jersev. Soon 
after her husband paid the debt of nature, leaving her sole legatee, 
a claim was brought against the estate by her brother, and a pro- 
cess was served upon her by the sheritl of the county, who hap 
pened to be a widower of middle age — Being unused at any time 
to the forms of law, though, in the protracted law-suit that followed, 
she had ample opportunity of acquiring experience, she was much 


alarmed, and mc cling, just after the departure of the shen, with a 


| text, and not in the spirit of their own vanity. 


| Lydian mode, is 


| female friend, she exclaimed with much agitation, ‘* What do you 
think? Sheriff Perine has been after me*’” ‘ Well,” said the 
considerate lady, with perfect coolness, “he is a very fine man.” 
* But he says he has an attachment for me” replied the widow. 
“Well, I have long suspected he was attached to you, my dear.” 
** But you don’t understand—he says I must go to court.” ** Oh, 
that’s quite another affair, my child: don’t you go so far as that; 

it is his place to come and court you !” 

A GRAMMARIAN'S ADVICE. 
When man and wife at odds fall out, 
Let Syntax be your tutor, 
*T'wixt masculine and feminine, 
What should one be but neuter? 

A NORTHUMBERLAND FARMER'S WEDDING, NINETY YEARS aGo.— 
On the seventh of June, 1750, was married at Rothbury, Mr. Wil- 
‘liam Conkin, a considerable farmer, of Tosson, in the county of 
Northumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shotton, an agreeable young 
gentlewoman, of the same place. ‘The entertainments on this oc- 
| casion were very grand, there being prov.ded no less than one 
| hundred and twenty quarters of lamb, forty quarters of veal, twenty 
| quarters of mutton, a large quantity of beef, twelve hams, with a 


|| suitable number of chickens, which was concluded with eight half- 


ankers of brandy, made into punch, twelve dozens of cider, and a 
great many gallons of wine. The company consisted of five hun- 
dred and fifty ladies and gentlemen, who were diverted with the 
| music of twenty-five fidlers and pipers; and the evening was spent 
| with the utmost order and unanimity. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


COBBETT ON MUSIC. 


| LETTER IV, 

My youne rrienps—34.—Now then for the composition of 
your opera, which must depend much on the subject of it ; so much 
so, that I can only give you general rules for the construction of 
the pieces of which it is to be made up. 

35.—Recollect, in the first place, that everything must be sacri- 
ficed to the voices of your singers; and that you must compose 
your music so as to display their voices as favourably as possible 

| Learn therefore beforehand, the compass and power of voice that 
each imdividual who may be destined to sing in your opera posses- 
ses, and the particular passages that he or she may be able to exe- 
cute with the greatest ease and success. Passages are things of 
the greatest importance in the song part of an opera; for if they 
be dispensed with, the singers will never look on it with good will; 
and for this reason, that it affords them no opportunity to show off 
their wares and merchandize. Mozart composed his operas out of 
love for music ; and in most of them you find an absence of all 
His object was to make people sing in the spirit of the 
And what is the 
Why, that almost all opera singers approach him 


passages 


consequence ! 


with disinclination. In some of his operas (the Zauberflote, for in- 


| stance,) he wrote bravura songs for the purpose of exhibiting the 


voice of his sister, but the passages in these songs are in general 
beyond the grasp of ordinary singers, and if sung by a person who 
is able to execute them, must be given note for note as they are 
written. This is quite enough to make them disliked by every 
vocal scaramouch! The sort of song he thirsts after is one into 


which he can introduce his own antics (or infuse his genius, as he 


would call it,) at discretion ; and when he finds himself bound down 


> ” 
to sing and say *“‘ no more than Is set down for him,” and that there 
is no room for lim to tumble and prfch-a’-pole, he thinks the piece 
unworthy of his abilities, and sings it with indifference. Beethoven 


composed his Fidelio (confessedly the best opera that has been 


! produced during the last thirty years,) for the sake of musical ef- 


And what is the result? Why, one scarcely ever hears it 


Men of the world go sometimes to church, not so much for the 


fect! 


sake of religion, as to prevent people from saying that they hare no 


religion ataill; and we should never hear the operas of Mozart and 
Beethoven at all, were it not for a similar motive on the part of 
theatrical directors. ‘They dole them out now and then, not for 
the love of the authors or their 
the reproach of being insensible to the charms of musie which the 


art, but to save themselves from 


unanimous verdict of connoisseurs has pronounced to be standard 
and classical 

36.—Rossini came into the world richly endowed with musical 
capability. Had he studied regularly like Mozart,* and then com- 
posed according to the leaning of his own feelings, he would have 
produced works which would have handed his name down to pos- 
terity as a great master; but then he would never in his lifetime 
have had that reputation, nor those riches, which he has obtained 
during his very brilliant career. No man knows this better than 
himself, and could he denude his heart of vanity, he would not 
The truth is, that he has humbugged that 
great donkey, the public, into approbation of his talent. And how?’ 
Chiefly by making singers the high priests of his genius! Who- 
ever looks through any of his operas can see, with half an eve, that 


scruple to confess it 


he ts really a great singing-master; that he knows perfectly well 
pe and power of the human voice, and how to twist and 
turn it to the best advantage When Mozart 
an opera, he first of all read throngh the text, and collected from 


the seco} 


sat down to write 


it that inspiration which gave birth to his music, which was so 
happily married to the words, that sung to any other it would have 


lost half its effect. But when a modern composer sits down to 





* Refore he was eighteen vears o'd he had written fugues in all the old 
church modes, one of which fugues. {tin the Mixo- 
preserved i the library of the court at Vienna. 


ost Ingeniousiv compose 


| Vears ago 


the composition of an opera, he goes to work in a different way. 
He glances at the subject, and then reflects how he can make the 
most of his singers. The prima donna is perhaps his chére amie, 
and he therefore knows all the ins and outs of her voice, and how 
to show it off to the audience in its best dress. He writes a song 
for her, and embroiders it with those roulades which he knows that 
she can execute well and with ease, and contrives a part of it so 
that she, or any other person, can make a cadenza there ad libitum, 
and display any passages which she may think proper to select 
from the exercises which she practises at home. This gives her 
an opportunity of exhibiting all her most effective skips and jumps, 
capers and somersets, to an admiring audience, which hears them 
with the same delight and edification as it witnesses the evolutions 
of a rope-dancer, and gives them the same measure of applause 
it is very true tha, im this case the audience nerer thinks of the 
composer. It regards him just as it regards the rope on which the 
dancer cuts his capers! But never mind that! His harvest comes 
afterwards, in an indirect but in a sure and profitable way! The 
prima donna, delighted with her success, knows that if she wishes 
to continue the noise she has made in the world, she cannot do 
better than to prime and load herself with more of the same love- 
powder, which she has so happily shot off into the ears of her en- 
raptured listeners. She therefore praises the composer to the 
skies, swears that his music is the only music which ought to be 
sung, teaches it to her pupils, recommends it to all the world, so 
that every inferiour public singer is ready to sing it, and every 
young lady who wishes to distinguish her voice, is only too happy 
to do so by singing the beautiful song which was so much admired 
in the last new opera. This creates such a demand for it, that the 
composer is besieged by a million of music-publishers, who outbid 
each other, so that he can put his own price on his labours. But 
this is not all! A music-publisher, especially if he has paid highly 
for his prize, takes every means that are open to him, to make the 
great donkey aforesaid believe that he has bought a gem of the 
first water ; and todo this, he puffs off the composer in all the 
gazettes, and through every other channel, and generally succeeds 
in persuading the animal beforementioned, that Apollo has but one 
chosen prophet, and that he is the person whose inspired writings 
are about to be published. 

37.—As it is with the prima donna, so it is with every other 
singer who shines by the help of the composer's genius: and just 
consider what must be the effect of being thus lauded above the 
stars by a whole corps of performers, whose praise can never 
slacken, because it is continually being spurred on by their vanity 
and self-interest! Just consider this, I say! and believe me to be 


your true friend, Wituiam Cossert 


THE PIANO. 





COME, PLAY ME THAT SIMPLE STRAIN AGAIN. 


A BALLAD BY T. MOORE. 


Tuts ballad is completely Moorish, and reminds us very much of 
the talented author's early productions. The melody seems to be 
| taken from a waltz. ‘The words will be read with pleasure. 


Come, play me that simple strain again 
I used so to love in lie’s young day, 
And bring, if thou canst, the dreams that then 
Were waken‘d by that sweet lay ; 
The tender gloom its strain 
Shed o'er the heart and brow, 
Grief's shadow without -ts pain, 
Say where, where is it now? 
But, play me the well-known air once more, 
For thoughts of youth still haunt its strain, 
Like dreams of some far fairy shore 
We're never to see again. 
Sweet air, how every note brings back 
Some sunny hope, some day-dream bright, 
That, shining o'er life’s early track, 
Fill’d even its tears with light : 
The new-found life that came 
With love's first echoea vow, 
The fear, the bliss, the shame, 
Sav where, where are they now’ 
But still the same loved notes prolong, 
For sweet ‘twere thus, to that old lay, 
In dreams of youth, and love, and song 
To breathe life's hour away! 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Master Humphrey's Clock. The new work by** Boz.” Lea and Blanchard 
Tuts promises to be the chef d’aurre of the popular author of 
Pickwick and Nickleby 


may more properly say, in all his richest veins; for his versatility 


It is written in his richest vein, or, we 
of style, and his excellence in each as it changes, are among the 
most striking of his literary characteristics 


As the first numbers of this work have already been widely c:r- 





ated, we deem it unnecessary to extract largely or continuously 
from them ; and we shall content ourselves with making a few ran- 
dom selections, by wav of inciting the reader, if he have not already 
done so, tu procure and peruse the whole 

Master Humphrey is an old man, who, with certain cronies of his 
own, keeps legendary records, old stories, and other queer concetts, 
stored awav in a favourite old clock, which ticks in his sanctum, 
a time-honoured time-keeper. This clock suggests the following 


eloquent and touching | Master Humphrey says— 


issace 


“Tt is associated with mv earliest recollections. It stood upon 
the staircase at home (I call it home still, mechanically) nigh sixty 
I like it for that, but it is not on that account, nor be- 
cause it is a quaint old thing in a huge oaken case curiously and 
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richly carved, that I prize it as Ido. I incline to it as if it were 
alive, and could understand and give me back the love I bear it. 
“And what other thing that has not life could cheer me as it 
does ; what other thing that bas not lite(I will not say how few things 
that have) could havé proved the same patient, true, untiring friend! 
How often have I sat in the long winter evenings feeling such so- 
ciety in its cricket-voice, that raising my eves trom my book and 
looking gratefully towards it, the face, reddened by the glow of the 
shining tire, has seemed to relax from its staid expression and to 
regard me kindly; how often in the summer twilight, when my 
thoughts have wandered back to a melancholy past, have its regu- 
lar whisperings recalled them to the calm and peaceful present ; 
how often, in the dead tranquillity of night, has its bell broken the 
oppressive silence, and seemed to give me assurance that the old 
clock was still a faithful watcher at my chamber door! My easy- 
chair, my desk, my ancient furniture, my very books—I can scarcely 
bring my self to love even these last, like my old clock !” ; 
Master Humphrey is a hunchback, and his recollections of child- 
hood are very beautifully given in the following picturesque passage : 
“ [do not know whether all children are imbued with a quick 
perception of childish grace and beauty, and a strong love for it, 
but I was. I had no thought, that I remember, either that I pos- 
sessed it mvself or that I lacked it, but | admired it with an inten- 
sity I cannot describe. A little knot of playmates—they must have 
been beautiful, for I see them now—were clustered one day round 
my mother’s knee in eager admiration of some picture representing 
a group of infant angels, which she held in her hand. Whose the 
picture was, whether it was familiar to me or otherwise, or how all 
the children came to be there, I forget; I have some dim thought 
it was my birthday, but the beginning of my recollection is that we 
were all together in a garden, and it was summer weather—I am 
sure of that, for one of the little girls had roses in her sash. There 
were many lovely angels in this picture, and I remember the fancy 
coming upon me to point out which of them represented each child 
there, and that when I had gone through all my companions, I 
stopped and hesitated, wondering which was most like me. I re- 
member the children looking at each other, and my turning red and 
hot, and their crowding round to kiss me, saying that thev loved 
me all the same; and then, and when the old sorrow came into 
my dear mother’s mild and tender look, the truth broke upon me 
for the first time, and I knew, while watching my awkward and un- 
gainlv sports, how keenly she had felt for the poor crippled boy 
“T used frequently to dream of it afterward, and now my heart 
aches for that child as if I had never been he, when I think how 
often he awoke from some fairy change to his own old form, and 
sobbed himself to sleep again.” 


Here is a graphic picture of his old house 


“Those who like to read of brilliant rooms and gorgeous furni- 
ture, would derive but little pleasure from a minute description of 
my simple dwelling It is dear to me for the same reason that they 
would hold it in slight regard. Its worm-eaten doors, and 
ceilings crossed by clumsy beams; its walls of wainscot, dark 
stairs, and gaping closets ; its small chambers, communicating with 
each other by winding passages or narrow steps; its many nooks 
scarce larger than its corner-cupboards ; its very dust and dullness, 
all are dear tome. ‘The moth and spider are my constant tenants 
for in my house the one basksin his long sleep, and the other phes 
his busy loom, secure and undisturbed. I have a pleasure in thinking 
on a summer's day, how many butterflies have sprung for the first 
time to light and sunshine from some dark corner of these old 
walls.” 


low 


Behold ! as trne a portrait of a London alderman, as was ever 
drawn by Hogarth! 

“ He was a very substantial citizen indeed. His face was like 
the full moon in a fog, with two little holes punched out for his 
eves, a very ripe pear stuck on for his nose, and a wide gash to 
serve for a mouth he girth of his waistcoat was hung up and 
lettered in his tailor’s shop as an extraordinary curiosity. He 
breathed like a heavy snorer, and his voice in speaking came thickly 
forth, as if it were oppressed and stifled by feather-beds. He trod 
the ground like an elephant, and ate and drank hke—lke nothing 
but an alderman, as he was ” 





The impression produced by the striking of Guildhall clock, at 
midnight, upon a lone occupant of that old building, aceidentally 
shut in there, is forcibly described 

* Any such invasion of a dead stillness as the striking of distant 
clocks, causes it to appear the more intense and insupportable 
when the sound has ceased. He listened with strained attention m 
the hope that some clock, lagging behind its fellows, had yet to 
strike—looking all the trme mto the profound darkness before him 
until it seemed to weave itself into a black tissue, patterned with 
a hundred reftections of hisown eves. But the bells had all pealed 
out their warning for that once, and the gust of wind that moaned 
through the place seemed cold and heavy with their iron breath.” 


Old Gog 


for centuries, in front of the old Guildhall, are overheard by this 


and Magog, the huge wooden giants, that have stood, 


unfortunate individual, relating antique legends of the city to each 


other 


Gog says, (how eloquently !) 


* We are old chroniclers from this time hence. The crumbled 
walls encircle us once more, the postern gates are closed, the draw- 
bridge is up, and, pent in its narrow den beneath, the water foams 
and struggles with the sunken starlings. Jerkins and quarter- 
} } } 


his set, the rebel, 





staves are in the streets again, the nightly wa 
sad and lonely in his Tower dungeon, tries to sleep and weeps for 
home and children. Aloft upon the gates and walls are noble 
heads, glaring fiercely down upon the dreaming city, and vexing 
the hungry dogs that scent them in the air and tear the ground be- 
neath with dismal howlings. The axe, the block, the rack. in their 
dark chambers give signs of recent use. The Thames floating past 
long lines of cheerful windows whence come a burst of music and 
& stream of light, bears sullenly tothe Palace wall the last red stain 
brought on the tide from Tra:tor’s-gate 





” 


The first of these legends is admirably related, and opens to our 
anticipations an almost endless succession of them, founded upon 
the most interesting incidents that have occurred in the history of 
London. We may, hereafter, give a specimen of them, but, at 
present, have more than exhausted the space allotted to our notice 
of this best of its author's productions. i 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. R. has the rhewmatism, or his rhymes were elaborated by a journeymen who 
|} was troudled with lumbago i his left breast 
culty in the neighbourhood of the heart—so, at least, we must presume, without 
the more uncharitable belief there +s a disease mm hts brain 


There was certainly some diffi- 


| 
|| Miles ts unmilttary altogether ; and Mustapha ts no Turk. or Ae woulda’t object 
to ** sewing up ina sack.” Does this infidel pretend that he ever rowed over 
the Bosphorus’ 


Salamander ts too cold, altogether. He must have been cooling off upon an ice- 
berg for a fortnight before he wmagined that he had taken fire 

Miss Bas Bleu has more yellow than cerulean tn her composition, 1f we are any 
judge of colours. 

Michael Angelo wi/l never either build a ** big church,” or set the North River 
on fire. 

Musidora has written a very pretty copy of verses, but they do not exactly surt 
the meridian of the Mirror. Perhaps the writer had better try again 

Another Lady Cab-Rider 1s ** crowded out.” 
beheve. 


Not an uncommon o ocurrence, we 


This is the infancy of cab-riding—more passengers then places 
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REMOVAL, 
Tue publication-office of the New-York Mirror has been re- 


moved to No. 142 Fulton-street, between Broadway and Nassau-st 





The pre turesque of the precincts.— The re 


is no lovelier spot upon 


the globe than Manahatta, as she came from the hands of the first 


Workman. Her green knolls and sylvan glades were once unsur- 





passe d in beauty, and the villas which thirty years since graced every 


step of the approach to the city, made that spot more beautiful by 
adding the attractions of taste and art to the rural loveliness of no 
ture. The visiter could not rise a knoll or travel downwards to a 


vale without acknowledging nt. All, all was beautvy—ever chang- 


ing beauty. Here rose the magnificent mansion of the wealthy and 


the tasteful amid the rival charms of a rurality blended into beauty 
by the combined efforts of nature and of a nice taste in appreciat 
ing her favours, as well as taking advantage of them! Then, had 


we like other cities * our pride of place Then, was the wavfare: 


apprize d of his approach to a great city, and reminded of his cont 
guity to the capital of an empire There were then suburban 
woofs that New-York was near at hand! The * old Boston road 
I 


threaded through an avenue of rurality that seemed to fringe the 
outskirts of an “emporium” indeed. There was solemn warn 
ing that you had left the country for a city! You were sveces- 
sively travelling over the stepping-stones that were leading you 


towards a population of two hundred thousand souls! Is it sonow’ 
Not exactly 


counter the peril of 


If vou come down the Third Avenue, vy must en 


amateur adventurers on the * trotting course ;" 
and if your tastes lead you through the tunnel on the Harlem rail 
road, it were as well, perhaps, to put a “* wet blanket” 


outward man, lest you be singed into a 


over your 
cinder, even uf you have no 
dread of demolition at Fifteenth-street. The truth is, the city of 
New-York is great, very great infact; but people had better getin 


tov before they puff too much! The steamboat and rail-road boilers 





will do all that is necessary for them in that part 


virons of New-York are merely a succession of stone q 
Irish labourer 
‘hi d Avenuc 


iwnds candidate 


a scene of suburban everglades—where 





holders, and develope raw material for pounding the 


into Macadimazation! Here a hollow st for a cel- 


lar, and alongside of it a hill urges its claims to civic eraduation 


' Let it level itself 


It is of opinion that it Ought to be dug down 


us it ought. It is very clear that the city would make a much bet- 


ter “first impression” by permitting herself to appear before het 


visiters in the natural guise in which she formerly appeared before 


them ; but, if it suits her better to exhibit herself in the character 


of a ditch-digger, so be it icity of ceo 


If she feel proud in her cay 


logical exhibitor of half-formed sandstone, and secks for clory in 
! 


mangling the earth by upturning its surface in search of inchoate 


research may eve h- 
Who 


All we have to sav may be 


granite we find no fault. It is poss ble that the 


tuate in the discovery of Nova Scotia grindston 


nows 


the end of such enterprise comprised 


in few words. It does not look likely to us that the environs of 


the commercial emporium will grow more 


g interesting Or more 
beautiful under such a process, for several years 


Dramatic discrimination. —We have a theory of our own on this 


subject We are firmly of opinion that theatrical pop larity does 
by no means depend either upon the intrinsic character of the play 
or of the actor's performance, but upon what chances to be the 


vogue. ‘The play-goer cares very little how he 


self. He only wishes to know how other people like it If it be 
fashionaile to be charmed with a fustian tragedy or to die away in 
affected ecstasies over an operatic caterwauling that nobody either 


/ 
relishes or understands, but which everybody professes to feel very 


l, and the 


excruciatingly carried away with, the house is crowde: 


pit and bex operatics are quite as sonorous and quite as harmonious 





as those of the stage itself. There is a regular thundergust of 
plaudits. The very next night, perhaps, a sterling play is per- 
formed to empty seats. Upon what other earthly principle can any 
rational mortal account for the scanty audiences of the Park thea- 


tre during both performances of Hackett's inimitable Rip Van Win- 
kle? To say nothing of the text of this drama—and, in good sooth, 
very little can be said—Hackett’s performance of the prominent 
character is among the very best acting ever looked at in a theatre 
It has always struck us as approaching as near histrionic perfection 


as the actor ever reaches. It is tragedy, comedy, and farce, and 


each department is done by Hackett, as we venture to say no other 
man could do it. The pathetic seene in which the drunken Dutch- 
man is informed of the death of * mein frow,”’ is one of the most 
touching that we have seen upon the stage, and about the best 
In short 


done . the whole play in Hackett’s hands is in the highest 


degree effective, and 





sufficient if he appeared in no other 





character, to establish his claim to a high rank in his profession 


Hard Kopmg Prete It is impossible 


upper parts of the city, and especial 


to ramble through the 
, vy through that portion of tt» 
tween St. Mark's church and Bellevue, with 


suburban borders | 


out wonder what Peter Stuyvesant would think of things if he 








could revisit his Bowery, and look at it in its present aspect, Some- 











body should, of course, be with him to make affidavit to the iden- 
tity of the spot, or the gallant old governour would not be able to 
distinguish it from Calcutta. But having been convinced that he 
was really at hiv country seat, nearly three miles from New-Am- 
sterdam, what would be his enx s' How he would shake his 
silver stump in astonishment Little did he imagine that those 
losel Englishmen would, in littl over a century and a half, build up 
their splendid habitations from the outermost walls of his beloved 
domi sto the very chapel where he id placed the tomb wherein 
to deposit his bones! These reflections forced themselves upon us 
a few days since, wlule on a visit to the vault that contains his 
shies It is on the eastern side of the « reh, built, we beheve, 
on the site of the vy chapel. A plain sandstone slab 
attached to the wall sunply records the fact that there les the 
body of Petras Stuyvesant wernour of New-Amsterdam, now 
New-York, who died in the year 1680. It is an interesting spot to 
us, and very oiten do we make a milgrimage to it; but its rurality 
is f fading away Soon most it be sought amidst piles of mag- 
nificent mansions and thickly-clustered streets perhaps sought for 
invain. Following the fate of every other venerable relique of anti- 
quity, its verv identity taay be forgetten, or only remembered as the 
site of a fashionable livery-st le ' 





Sanderson's A large m of our readers will, like ourselves, 
be very lad to fi one talse rt, from Sanderson's Hlotel- glad 
to car, Vv rat iat the } t tf his retirement was wun- 
hk ded! J ow ecard, from our old fnend himeelf, puts 
it rest the floating run | s havine seld out Sanderson sold 
ut! ‘That would never do. He * loves his country too well” to 
bring such a calamity m her \W t could we do without San- 
derson’ In one word—or it ivbeatow ore we most cordially 
co rwit hecard. Hish cus “ wellloecated, well constructed, 

{ well furnos 1: and. 1 ives us pleasure to add, that no hotel 

the « vis better ec ed, m all respects. Father and 
son are It t< ve cle edi such an establishment ” The 
report that the proprietor of the Merchant's lotel, Philadelphia, 

s suld out is not tru He is still at his , where he will be 

mpv to ac mmodate his frends, and such of the public, as may 
I vur hin wath the patrona His house os we | located, well 
‘ strueted, and well furnes ! and to those who desire * com- 
fort at thesr n,” he pron s, i they come with a * clear con- 
science ind * no notes to pay, to give therm all they can wish 
He is now assisted by his s . and hopes, by additional attention, 
with moderate charaes, to merit a continuance otf the liberal en 
couragement he has hitherto receiwed.—Josern M. Sanperson.” 

The shop-windanes [he following communication tallies so 
well with the remarks we have alreac made on the sulyect, that 
we have no hesitation mm admitting tt. It may syre k more strongly 
per s tha e should ive spoken, but, we do not think, too 
stro Phe prcture-windows of Broadway are mostly free from 
the cto ed by our correspondent, but seme of them should 
con for the castigat Phe show-windo of the pueture 
stores Broadway exlulit very attractive things, and we stop to 

Kat them with as m ip sure as othe hut, the trouble ps, 
that in some mstances t vy are becon rfoo attractive ‘Too at 
ractive som 1 to sav, to a class of avers who will do no honour 
to the est shiments which far out It ve s no pleasure to 
say what we do say, and what it is our duty to say. ‘The piecture- 
windows are too often a disgrace to the propreters, and disreputa 
ble to the city. There are pictures displayed to the indisernnmuinate 
view of the public, which might be very popular im the more pn 


vate and professional haunts of a lewd depravity of taste, but which 


we believe most people will agree with us im saying, are out of 
place in broad davlight in Broadway 

The Uerh Gatherer We commence on the first page of the 
present number of the Morror the P ition of a story, founded 
ipon fact, which contaims all the elements for a clever dramatist to 
mould into shape for the stage It is full of mysterious material, 
which are imgredients of no ordinary value to a playwrght—and 
the interest never flags to the termination of the narrative Ame- 
rican meloalramas are a scarce commodity ; but there is, neverthe- 
less, a great ficld for the exercise of the pecuhar talent necessary 


for the tact y them in this country. We here furnish 


of composing 


he frame-work for 


an effective piece, and leave the task of filling 


it up to a more skilful hand. The Herb Gatherer is from the well- 


known pen of an indefatigable fe low-labourer m the literary vine- 


; 


yard, and one who has already contributed largely to the storchouse 


of American tal 





ower 4 


omdence Journal.— This is one of the cleverest of our con- 


The P 
} . ! v4 ‘ 
temporaries, and the en/y incorruptible judge of shell-tish that we 
acknowledge as authority; but, it is not, perhaps, so good at guess- 
If we had much confidence im this Yankee 


ing as some others 


accomplishment of the journal, we might tell it to“ guess again.” 
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mer-ry voice. Row my boy, row 


~ 


w 


Sf 


sf? 


> row! 





ROW ON, MY BOY, ROW ON! 
A FAVOURITE BOAT SONG—COMPOSED BY M. RICHTER, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
> 


> row on, my row on! 
_ 





ITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








The sum-mer is come, O re - joice ! 


SECOND VERSE. 


Row on, my boy, row on! 
The merry waves leap, like our song, 
Mirthfully, wildly they flash along— 
Row on, my boy, row on! 


THIRD VERSE. 


Row on, my boy, row on, 

| Mine are the wings of morn! 

Mine are the fresh gales with day-spring born— 
Now on, my boy, row on! 


FOURTH VERSE. 


| 
| 
} Row on, my boy, row on! 
} 


The morning ‘:~ on the blue take. 
Light boat, light boat, is never too late— 
Row on, my boy, row on! 





MISCELLANY. 





THE ROMANCE OF LOVE, 


Ongmal, 


Tere was romance in love when at rosy fifteen 
I met with the girl I adore ; : 
When I vow'd she was fairer than night’s maiden queen, 
Or the beauties that danced on the midsummer green, 
With the virgin Diana of yore. 


There was romance in love when the first stolen kiss 
On her sweet cherry lips I impress’d ; 

For, if life has a secret and exquisite bliss, 

It is found by the heart in a moment like this, 
When reciprocal love is confess'd. 


There was romance in love when I made her my own ; 
And the maidens all envied her charms, 


When she blushed at the priest who declar'd it was known, 


That man was not made to be happy alone ; 
And sprang, a young bride, to my arms. 


There is romance in love, though the honey-moon past, 
Has changed my young bride to a wife ; 

For two little cherubs have bound us so fast, 

That now we resolve to love on to the last, 
And make a sweet romance of life. 


So, when nature shall fade from our languishing sight, 
As the home of the spirit appears, 
The romance of love shall be still our delight, 
And its sun in the heavens be unceasingly bright 
As it measures eternity’s years. s. B. 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 





Wowman.—As the dew lies longest and produces most fertility in 
the shade, so woman in the shade of domestic retirement, sheds 
around her path richer and more permanent blessings than man, 
who is more exposed to the glare and observation of public life. 

Cannon.—The coming and the going of princes and the rise 
and fall of empires are announced by artillery, the implements of 
war and bloodshed. ‘Thus the sun proclaims its rising and setting 
by red tints. ; 

Conversation.—Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the 
mother of knowledge, the breath of the soul, the commerce of 
hearts, the bond of friendship, the nourishment of content, and the 
occupation of men of wit. 

Goopness.—We should not despair of the goodness of the world, 
if we do not happen to see it immediately around us. The atmos- 
phere is still blue, though so much of it as is enclosed in our apart- 
ments, is colourless. 

Yourn.—O spare to dying man his youth and its dreams! Too 
nearly are we like flowers, which close and sleep only while they 
bloom ; and when they begin to fade, remain open to the long, damp, 
cold night. : 

Youu anp ace.—Why try to lay up wealth for age, whose only 
real pleasure is recollection, not enjoyment. Age lives behind, as 
youth does before it, and the abode of each is ina world of their own. 

Marriace.—Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness or 
misery ; the marriage of love is pleasant, the marriage of interest 
easy, and a marriage where both meet, happy. 

Assence.—We never wish for our friends so heartily as in their 
absence ; and a man, like a burning glass, must be removed to the 
focal distance from an object, before he can melt it. 

Jacopt.—Jacobi’s mind was a loving as well as a profound one ; 
like the polar star, which both attracts and guides us. 


ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP, AND SO ON. 

The New-York Chronicle has the following remedy for love :—A 
German gentleman felt an amorous flame for a German princess. 
She was not insensible to a reciprocal passion ; and to have him 
about her person without giving scandal, she created him her ge- 
neral. They lived some time much pleased with each other ; but 
the princess became fickle and the general jealous. He made very 
sharp remonstrances ; the princess, who wished to be free, gave 
him his conge, and he was constrained to quither. But his passion 
at every hour increased ; he felt that he could not live out of her 
presence, and he ventured to enter privately into her closet. The 
princess looked daggers, her eyes flashed lightning, and she condes- 
cended to give no other answer to his tender appeals, than a com- 
mand to withdraw instantly from her royal presence 
pairing lover declared he was ready to obey her in everything but 
that ; that, rather than quit her beloved presence, he preferred 
to die by her hand. Presenting his naked sword to the disdainful 
princess, he bade her, rather than drive him from her presence, to 
pierce his heart, that heart which beat alone for her ; and the prin- 
cess, being instigated by the devil or love for another—pretty much 
the same thing in a furious woman—took him at his word, and run 
him through the body! Fortunately, his wound did not prove 


| 


The des- H 


mortal; he got well at the end of three months, and likewise was | 


cured of his passion, which had flowed away with the effusion of 
his blood. 

Calisthenes, who followed Alexander in his conquest, was ac- 
cused of treason to that prince, who condemned him to be shut up 
in an iron cage, and kept in the rear of the army. Lysimachus, 
one of the captains of Alexander, and the faithful friend of Calis- 
thenes, continued to visit him daily. The philosopher, after 
thanking him for his courageous attention, entreated him to dis- 
continue his visits, which might endanger his safety. *‘ Leave 
me, 
have the cruelty to add yours to them.” 


! 
being consists of but mind, person, and estate.” 
| 


* said he, ‘to support my own misfortunes, and do not again | 
Lysimachus would not, | 


however, leave him, but declared that he would rather encounter | 


the displeasure of his sovereign than abandon his friend 
The following beautiful extract is from Gallagher's Hesperian, 
a montily publication, issued in Cincinnati, Oho: * Young 


womanhood! * the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge,’ a thought | 


matured, but not uttered—a conception warm and glowing, vet not || 


embodied—the rich halo which precedes the rising sun—the rosy 
down that bespeaks the ripening peach— 
* A flower which is not quite a flower, 
Yet is no more a bud.’ ” 


* Will you dine with me to-morrow, Mr. —— 
man of another. * Faith, and I will, with all my heart.” * Re- 
member ‘tis only a family dinner I'm askin’ you to.” * And what 
for not—a family dinner is a mighty pleasant thing. What have 
you got?" Och, nothing uncommon ! an elegant piece of corn 
beef and potatoes.” ‘* By the powers, that beats the world! jist 
my dinner to a hair—barring the beef!” 

* We are born in haste,”’ says an American writer; ‘ we finish 
our education on the run; we marry on the wing; we make a for- 


tune at a stroke, and lose it in the same manner, to make and lose lI 


it again in the twinkling of an eve. Our body is locomotive, going 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour; our soul is a high pressure 
engine ; our life is lke a shooting star, and death overtakes us at 
last like a flash of lightnmg.” 

Six hundred and seventy-four buildings were erected in New- 
York during the past year. 

A noble heart, like the sun, showeth its greatest countenance in 
its lowest estate. 

A German writer observes that in America there is such a scar- 


|, city of thieves they are obliged to offer a reward for their discovery. 


asked one Irish- | 


| An English paper says, that a curious lawsuit is now going on in 
| Pesth, in Hungary, between a butcher and a cattle-dealer. Thy 
butcher had lent one thousand florins to the dealer, who, sometime 
afterwards, called on him as he was at dinner, and laid down a pot 
| for one thousand florins, thanking him at the same time for th 
loan. The window being open, the note was blown by a gust ot 
wind into the soup tureen. ‘The butcher took it out, and holding 
by the corner to allow the grease to drain off, it was seized by th: 
dog and swallowed Perceiving that he had done wrong, the doz 
| absented himself and never returned. The butcher has broug 
| an action for the one thousand florins, which the dealer refuses to 
| pay twice over, considering that the note having gone into the 
| hands of the butcher, he alone ought to support the loss 
| There isa mysterious feeling that frequently passes like a cloud 
over the spirit. It comes upon the soul in the busy bustle of life, 
in the social circle of life, in the calm and silent retreats of soli- 
| tude. Its power is alike supreme over the weak and iron-hearted 
} At one time it is caused by the flitting of a single thought across 
the mind. Again, a sound will come booming across the occan of 
memory, gloomy and solemn as the death-knell, overshadowing al! 
| the bright hopes and sunny feelings of the heart. Who can des- 
cribe it, and vet who has not felt the bewildering influenc« 
A young lady telling an old gentleman that she was in love with 
his estate, * ‘Take it, madam,” says he, * and then you'll possess 
| two-thirds of me—for my mind you have already—and my whol 
| 4s Oh, then,” re- 
joined the juvenile fair, ** it would be very unreasonable, sir, to rob 
| you of all three. Pray, keep your person yourself.” 

An old writer remarks concerning the French: “ There is in a 
their actions a spirit very delicate, and an activity like that of fir 
It seems as if none but they knew the short duration of man’s |i 
—thev do everything with so much haste, as if they had but on 
day to live ; if they go on foot, they run ; if they ride, they fly ; and 
if they speak, they eat up half their words.” 

The boast of Portius Cato, that he had been fifty-one times tned 
ind acquitted, though extraordinary enough, was greatly excceded 
by that of the Athenian Aristophon, who prided himself im having 
been ninety-five times cited and acquitted before the public trib 
nals, and in everv instance pronounced innocent. 











A story is told of an Arabian—Birkabeb—who was so generous. 
and yet so poor, that a thief coming into his chamber to steal, and 
finding nothing, the Arabian called to him as he was going away. 
and gave him his bed, remarking that “ it was a pity he should 
go away empty-handed after all his labour.” 

A celebrated wit was asked why he did not marry a voung lads 
to whom he was much attached. “J know not,” replied he. * ex 
cept the great regard we have for each other.” 

The steam engines in England are computed to perform labor 
equal to seven millions four hundred and eighty thousand men: anc 
by operating on machinery, equal to one hundred millions of men 

You may place a hundred handsfull of fragrant herbs and flowe 
before the nightingale; vet he wishes not, in his constant heart. 
for more than the sweet breath of his beloved rose. 

The sixteenth of April was the two hundred and seventy-six! 
anniversary of Shakspeare’s birth, and Thursday, the twenty 
third, the two hundred and twenty-fourth anniversary of his death 

The water that flows from a spring, does not congeal in the win- 
ter. And those sentiments of friendship which flow from the heart 
cannot be frozen by adversity 

A year of pleasure passes like a fleeting breeze ; but a moment 
of misfortue seems an age of pain. 
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